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ABSTRSCT , , . ^ . , 

This three-part report evaluates 'the progress of the 
'lexaa- Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems (TCIES) , and 
Examines the nature an^ Extent of collaboration at each of ^five Local 
Cooperative Teacher Education Cehters (LCTECs) In Texas.' Part 1 
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' KJ-niODUCTlON 
A. 'BACKGROUND • . . , 

Duripg the second half of 1971 the Office of Education through th^ 
Teacher 'Center Program fxmded four pilot projects, one in Texas, one 
in. Rhode Island, one in the Bay^'Area in California, ^d_bne in Washington, 
D. C* All are still in existence except Washington, which was discontinued 
In* 1974* From 1971 to the present the staff at the Evaluation Research 
Center has provided a variety of ^^valuation»services to these pilot pro- ^ 
jects^ A list of reports prepared by the 'staff at ERC for this %ime ^riod 
may be foimd in the bibliography at the end of this volume. ^ • 

Tliis document reports on the fourth year of evaluation and technical 
assistance rendered by the' Evaluation Research Center to the Texas Cen- 
ter for the Improvement of Educational Services (TCiES)* It discusses 

the nature and extent of coUaboration'among Teacher Center partners 

* ^ * * * 

(representgttives of local school districts, institutions of higher educa- 

tion,. education sei^vice centers, the state education agencies, and the 

! 

commimity). ^ ^ ' ^ , ' 

It is one of four reports prepared simultaneously: Volume III deals 
with the work of ERC*s e valuators with thejlhode Island Teacher Center; 
Volume II deals with the Bay Area Learning Carter during 1974-75; VolTime I 
cuts across, the three Teacher Center pilots and offers some generalizations 



concerning the Teacher Center idea based on ERC's association with it 
at ttie progr^ level (Office of Education) and the project level (thrbugh 
evaluation work and technical assistance delivered to the Teacher Center 
pilots themselves). 

B. EVENTS LEADING UP TO /THIS YEAIl'S WORK , 

In August 1974 ERC's evaluators began to plan the 1974-75 external 
evaluation effort for the Teacher Center pHot projects. The primary focu^ 
of the work was to identify and select' the mofet promising aspects of each 
project— structures, processes, programs, and so forth--for in-depth 
study and validation. * The purpose of this activity was to develop the basis 
for an application" model of Teacher Centers. . > . 

Procedures for identification and selection of aspects or areas of each 
pUot to be studied included: (1) a careful review of aU internal and external 
docjiments- available, to the ERC staff-; (2) an examination of previously 
collected evaluation data (especiaUy the impact survey results); ''(3) con* 
sidering the input from USOE and Teacher Centa? officials; and (4) an 
analysis of all three items above.. The first two procedures were ^ 
straightforward, albeit time- consuniing, tasks. The third activity , 
involvet^ a rewarding but more complex process tjbat seems to warrant 
desJiription. ' * * ' • 

; As an outcome of a prod^^ctive meeting of numerous intereste^ parti 
held in Washington, D.C. in F.ebruary 1974, a Teacher Center Consortium 

■ II ■ ■ ~ « 

.* "Vaiidatiori" is used in this case to describe a verification process, inclu 
ding review of documents, .on-site observation, and interviews. 
•V. . • ' - , ' . ' A 
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was formed. Far 1974-75 this consortium included as members; Teacher 
Center pilot project directors; region^ OE project officers; ERC rep- 

- • ' • ■• / 

resentatives; and, as chairmen, the directors of the University of 
South Florida LTI on Education Personnel Development. * 

During a series of Teacher Center Consortium meetings, held in 

• . ^ . • 

September and November 1974, and January ,1975, discussions were' held' 

about the external evaluation of the Teacher Center pilots. Further, 

activities were carried out that ensured consortium members an opportunity 

to identify and select promising aspects of the projects for in-depth study 

in 1974-75. These activities included first, a list of primary choices of 

promising aspects, drawn up by each project director. These lists ^ 

specified their seleptton criteria** and indicated the availability and nature 

of documentation which would validate their choices; then they presented 

their evaluation plan, which called for further study of the following as^ 

♦ * 

pects of Teacher Centers by §ite:- 

* « 

m "Bay Area Learning tenter (BALC) - The nature and extent of 
tri-district collaboration and staff development program activity 
was to be surveyed as was the START Center in Oakland in order 



to gather impact data .on one dt the three local education agency 
Btaff development centers supported by BALC. 



Rhode Island Teacher Center (RITC) - Thre^aspects of the si^te 
education agency based project were to be examined: (1) technical 



Examples of selection criteria were the extent to which an activity or 
aspect of the project contributed to th^attainment of its goals or was rated 
particularly important to Teacher Center clients. 



assistance to local education agencies by generalist consultants; 
(2) information service to educators; and (3) staff development. 

. 8tssistai;ice to local education agencies.' Also, impact data about " 

/ * . ■ , ■ ■ 

- the project'a major^componenlfe was'io he collected and analyzed. 

. Following discussion and clarification of the evaluation plan for BAL€ 

and RITC presented by the ERC staff, the Teacher Cent^ directors/ OE 

^ • « 

officials ECnd ERC representatives agreed to the conditions pf its acceptance. 

• Texas Center for the Improvement 5f Educational Systems CyCIES) 
At first a further study of two of the several TCIES-supported ^ 
Teacher Center projects was considered. Dallas and Houston 
■were selected in order to collect data on. an urban local educa- 
tion agency-based project and a university and conc^petency- 
based teacher education (CBTE](^ effort respectively*. Later, 
* howev^, ER(?, OE and .TCIES officials agreed upon a broader 
. . effort: if was decided to conduct a study aimed. at validating 

. the existence .of coilaborati"\^e educational activity among locaj. ^ 
education agencies, institutioris of higher\education, state educa- 
tion agencies, educatiofi service centers, and community 
representatives in Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio, 
and Canyon /Amarillo. 
The reasons for selecting these sites as well some brief program- . 
matic .information oh each one is presented in Chapter 2, Section B, / > . 



CHAPTER 1 ■ 
A BRIEF/PROJECT HISTORY 
,A.^ PURPOSE OF THIS CHAPTER * ' 

• The pxirpose of this chapter/ is to orjent the reader briefly td the 
development and operation of this project over the time period July* 1971 
to December 1974. The reader familiar with the project at least in out- 
line may wish to.^kip this chapter. 

A report being pifepared by the Leadership Training Institute at the^ 
University^ of South Florida and sche(^led fo'r distribution in the summer 
of 1 975tcoptains further details on the Texas Center for the Improvement 
of Echicational System s/(TCIES). * . * ^ . . 

B. A BHtEF HISTORY OF TCIES^ 

• Hie Texas Center fot the Improvement of Educational Systenis is a 
facilitatii^ agency ^intended to improve, teacher education in Texas. It 
evolved i^ova^a, series Qf dev^iogmental efforts that began in 1961, ^ with ♦ 

the Tebcas Sfu'dent Teacher Project* Supported by the Ford^ Foundation 

n. ' > 

in order to test tl^e^j^tioii'ifeat improvements in teacher education coul5r|)e 

madfe through, ^roaa^cale involvement of professional educators, student 

teachers and'citizens in this early project organized a series of meetings 



Tlie. history presented tn this section is excerpted from Volume IV, 
The Texas Teacher Cent^^ljj^ Evaluating the Four Teacher Center Pilots: 
The'AimuaT Report, June 30, 1973 • by Dr. John B. Peper. (I 80 Tex) 



throughout Texas to discuss heeded changes in teacher education^ From 

those meetings came a clear indication that 'large scale change would 

* « 
require new kinds of institutional cooperation, revised teacher standards, 

and additional legislative as well as financial support at the state level. " 

► . Then,^ in 19L67, the Education Professions Deyelopment Act was passed 

specifically to provide assistance to state^ departments' of education, the' 

teaching profession, and universities and school districts in developing 

'models. of teacher education improvement programs. In the first opera- 

tional year of thfe act, fquir regipnally-ba^ed Trainers of Teacher Trainers 

(TTT) projects were ^proyeci' including one at Sojitheastem Oklahoma 

State University. The Oklahoma*- Tfexas project fundpd^he. Dallas Indepen- 

dent^School District Teacher Training fTomplex. This complex w^s-ip^V^-- 

operation a full year before Texas, as a state, submitted a multi-insti- 

tutional proposal for funding of a series of lighthouse Teacher Center 

projects. 

Included in this .1970-71^ Texas performance-based TTT project wer^|||f 

* ' • - - * ' • . 

proposals from the University of Houston, Texas Christian Uniyfersity at . ^ 

ft - . ' ' < 

^ >. ' 

Fort Worth, West^exas State University at Canyon, ' the University. pf 

** • • • * ' 

Texas at El Paso, ^d the Dallas Independent School District.^ In 11^71-72 • 
it was envisioned that each pilot site would develop an educational coopera- 
tive as well as a performance-J^ased system of presfervice education 
within the university in co9peration with the service center and the local 
school district*. The project design also included a statewide coordination 
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function, to be adniini,stered,withih the T^p^si&s Education;'Agen.qy. Although 
the statewide coordiijation was desiraiDijb; :ijt soOn.bep^'ie evijlent^ that ' • 
^sting intra-agency';,staff and faciiiti^s lyould ixUif.to be augmented by 
Additional resources in order to niake th^ eff Qirt's' ipniiis '.project conform . ' ' . • 
to the requirements being Mandated simultan'e'ougly by the state legislature. • 

i ;• ■''\ : A ■ • y 

. in order to enhance fheJ^.tatewide^QOordination of. tfae-TTT Program^ 
• ' ■ ■ \\ \ '■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' . 

and' to link the performance/cbmpetencj-bas^d educational program develop- 

ment to st;at^wide educational l^islatipn r'efprm'tao.yeih^^,'- the Texas. ' ./ 

Educational Renewal Center .(.TER€>>as esWbliJhed-in' ,1^'^." , Its .first 

director was C. Kyle KiUough, who had formerlysbefiii 'the/arclutict and . , 

director of the Dallas, Independent' Schbolpistrict's ' 

'■ ■ ■ ;•'^^•.•./'V'■•■'^"^•• ■ ■ --*..•'• 

Complex. In-1973, TERC became the Te!?a§^^^ 

of EducatipnaiVsystems (TCIES^^^ : /. ' ' '. . ' 



" The staff of the-.center was Jkept- small cieiiberately in-vorder to serve as 

: rr.'^.^' V/' . V- ' ' ' 

■".rJ:',~4^ '.'atfa-CiJitative and:■6rga^^z^ng■Vre^ a iar'g.e. direction and 
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kiiown.as the Texas Stu4eht Jeaiilimg. Ajct;; was' written specifically to make 
responsibility fof teapher^^^d^ationj^^ sigittrng a joint respon- 

sibility of the local siWacj. 'distp^^ House Bilt 240; 

though not §L Hirecjt^'butgrowth^; ciid;^^ fiinding a provision in the basic 

' I •».*••• 
salary gtiide for ten da^S .of 'in-service training for every teacher in the 

^tate eafch year*, * ' 

Under SB 8, approved programs .were be presented by local Teacher 
Education Centers tat heuTexas Education Agency for certification approval* 
The T5;A, with the assistance of colleges, iHiiyersities and public school 
personnel, was directed to establish standards for approval of public school 
districts to serve as Student Teacher Centers, and to define the coppera- 



-dye^-arelationship be!we,^^e' college or university and the public school 
^4;liat serveis the student^i^aching prograni. ' / ^ 

yiBot^the public school district serving as a student teacher center and 
the cpllege or university using its facilities were to share joint respon- . 
sibilijy for selection and approval of supervising teachers* Employees of 
the district we're to serve in the program, and they were required to 
•aclbpt agreed upon continuing in-service improvement programs for the • • 
supervising teachers. - Fiscal support of the program was provided in the 
amount of $250 per student teacher. . , ., " 

The implications of SB 8 were*far-reachiiig in their directions toward 
changing traditional means of teacher education. |^ addition, the Texas 
Education Agency took impetus from the .bill for the development of new 



standards for teacher certification and school district certification. 

The state board of education passed six new certification standards 

. • ' . ' 1 • 

in 1972 plus new accreditation standards for public schools to be pha.sed 

in over a five year period. (The certification standards were changed 

9 * 

m 1974-75 as the result of an opinion is^ed by the Texas attorney general 
to the effect that performance or competencyr based teacher education/ 
certification could not*be the^sole, mandated mode for certification. ) 

It is apparent, then, that a systemic improvement process has been 
mandated by legislative and regulatory authorities in Texas. First, pre- 
service teachlfer education was to Secome a multiple institutional respon- 
sibility with cooperation betwe«i local districts, imiversities and the 
Texas Education Agency. Second, an- organization known as a local Tea- 
cher Education Center was required. Third, ten days of in-service training 
wasrequired. Perhaps of- greatest sign^icance was the 'requirement to 
establish local Teacher Cdtiters which provided an organizational 
imperative for cooperative preservice program development. 

Obviously, the legislative mandates entunerated above required a 
coordinating and information structure to augment the Texas Education 
Agency's* effort to ensure compliance. The^Teacher Center project was* 
designated by the commissioner of education to take a facilitating and ^ 
coordinating role with respect to this effort* The lighthouse. Teacher 
Centers, training conferences for d^ans of colleges of education, and 
change agent training and product installation all contributed significantly 
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to the progress of this movement, but much more effort was to be required 
over the next few years~if these programs could be expected to achieve 
their intended purpose^ 

In the 1972-73 Teacher Center proposal an effort was made 
to show thQ relationship between TERC, the Texas Education Agency, the 
Texas performance based TTT components, the various associated national 
groups, and the local Teacher Centers. The 1972-73 proposal was actually 
a joint proposal for TERC aiid the Texas performance-based TTT compoii- 
' ents project. 

Approval of the single proposal would appear to have provided a unified 
project, but the unity was not achieved until February 1973, when a meet- 
ing was held jointly bfetween the state Steering Committee for the TTT 
component and the TERC Advisory Board. At the joint meeting the two 
boards voted to merge into a new board with a much larger r^epresenta^ive 
base to serve the Texas Center for the Improvement of Educational Systems 

During 1972773 the TCIES project was composed of seven major 
components . (arenas of activity or functions). They w^re: (1) managemjent, 
(2) Teacher Center development,. (3) prbven products installation, ^ 
(4) evaluation, /{5) national linkag^es, (6) change agent support, and (7) 
information services. Thes6 components seemed to be highly interactive 
and, at times^ indistinguishable in operation; The concept of the Local 
Cooperative iTeacher Editcation Center (LCTEC) grew out of an attempt 

I ■ . ■ ' 

to provide a ^vehicle that cotild deliver systemic changes in the other 



components in the training of educational personnel. The Texas^ peirfo^ 

mance-based TTT projects (Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, West T^as) 

' / \ 

" provided a structure for the emergent legislative and adpxinistrative action * 
for improving teacher training in Texas. The underlying goals of the TTT 
projects as well as the TCIES Teacher Center projects werer (1) that 
teacher education must be performance-based; (2) that the setting for 
teacher education should be an educational Cooperative; and (3) that teacher 9 
education must form an integral part of the'' educational reform movement. 

A Teacher Center within, the TCIES concept was, then, a cooperative 
of educational institutions designed to improve teacher education within a 
given geographic region. Membership in the cooperative was to include 
representation from (1) local school distridts, (2) colleges and xmiversities, 
(3) education service centers, (4) the orgamzed teaching profession, and 
(5) the commimity^se'rved by the" TeacherXenter. To satisfy^its fiscal 



responsibilities, one of the ^'embers of tlffe cooperative seVveclas the 
designated fiscal 'i^gent, for state requirements decreed that the fiscal 
agent mus^ either be a local schooj^ distj^t, a college or diversity, or 
the education service qenter. - ' 

• « 

A TCIES Teacher Center therefore is not just a physical'plant but an' 
^ organization that might be termed a holding company, although its educational 
program may be operated froin buildings and other facilities of one or 
more of the member institutions. All these factors contribute to the xmder- 
standing of- the project and its basic purpdse; all of whicKf must be grasped 
if the Teacher Center concept is to be im^erstood. ^ 
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Develbpment of Teacher Centers has represented a sophisticated 
attempt to share decision making, power and authority in new ways. The 
most difficult task. in the project in 1972-73 was explaining the virtues of 
the program to each participating institution in order to gain its 
cooperation. 

In 1973-74 the TCIES project continued the same thrusts, except that 

it ceased to train additional change agents. There were a total of twenty- 

* - ♦ 

one Teacher Centers operating at various levels of development with 
TCIES support hy that time.* To learn more about the nature of ^the Texas 
Teacher Center project, a series of evaluation activities was conducted 
during 1973-74.. They included: 

• developing a detailed program design for five fully operational 
sites: Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio, and West 
T-exas State University at Canyon; . 

• conducting a survey to determine the level of installation and 
impact of major components of each local Teacher Center in 
these five sites; and^ 

• . studying the development and condition of the TCIES project and 

its relationship to the Teacher Centers. 
A brief overview of the five Teacher Center projects and some recent 
^survey results are provided in Chapter 2, Section B, of this vtojunjre^, 
The remainder of this secti6n a^ddresses the recent Jiistory oi TCIES. 
Thfe accomplishmentssof TCIES (by now a staff of two^^rofessionals) 



as of 1974 were numerous. ^ For example. Teacher- Centers developed 
through TCIES support existed. They w^re 'operational 'and individual 
teachers and students felfthey were receiving better training. , Other' ' . ' 
examples -include: provision of many training activities; improved com- 

munication among^ representatives of various institutfQps; and the emer- 

' ■ « ' . • • - , ' "■ 

gence of a dedicated and able cadre of leaders., ' ' 

There were, however, some factors impinging upon the developm'ent 

and performance pf TCIES, " such as unstable funding, changes in mission, 
\ 

and certification complications. Additional and crucial factors of concern 
which led to the study that is presented in the remainder of this volume, 
were organizational iii nature and called for an examination of Teacher 
Center structures, commtmication, reward mechanisms, and the nature 
of the collaborative process implied in' the 'TCIES concept of Teacher 

t 

Centers. 

C. THE LEGAL MANDATES FOR COLLABORATION 

A key factor in the growth of the Teacher Centers in Texas was the 
enactment of Senate Bill 13 by the legislature of the state. SB 8, which 

\ 

became effective September 1, 1969, provided for the implementation of 
a program of student training. Four .of its sections are as follows: 

Section 1. To pro^^Lde college students, facilities andfsuper vision 
for student teaching experience required by law' as a prerequisite 

( '- v' . 

2. Conmients contained in this segment of the report were excerpted from 
a report on TCIES prepared by Dr. Egon Gubafor ERG in Jvine 1974. 
(I 91 tS) . . . , • 



't 



to the issuance a valid Texas TCachiiig Certificate, it is ' 
necessary that joint responsibility ^among the ppllege^or^ uni- 
versities approved. for teacher education by the State Board of 
Education of thi^ state, the Texas Public School distriWs, and 
the State of Texas be* hereby established. ' 

Section 2. The Central Education Agency, with the^as&i&tance 
of colleges, universities, and public school personnel, shall 
establish standards for approval of public school districts to 
serve as Student Teaching Centers and define th% coGf)erative 
relationship between the college or imiversity and the public 
school w4iich serves the student teaching program. " ' 

Section 3. The approved public 'schDol district serving as a v 
Student Teacher Center and the college or universify uskif its , 
facilities shall jointly approve or select the supJervi^ing teachers, 
employees of tl)k district, to serve in the'program and adopt, an * 
agreed continuing in service improvement program for said 
supervising teachers. ' 

" % • ' ' ' ' . * 

Section 4. There shall be paid to the public -school district serving 
as a Student Teacher Center the sum 3f Two Hundred Dollars 
($200) for eacK supervising teacher, to be. an additional mere- 
jnent for such additional services to the annual salary of eifch such- 
supervising teacher* In addition there shall be paid to. the district 
the sum of Fifty Dollars i^60) per each supervising teacher unable 
to assist in meeting the costs ilfcurred in providing fSaQilities 
for student teaching. This total. Two Hundred Fifty- Dollars 
^ ($250) per supervising teacher, shall be paid from the Minimum*, 

Foundation Program Fimd; this cost shall be coQ^idered by the / 
Foundation School Fund Budget Committee in' estimating^the 
ftmds needed for Foundation School Prograipi purposed. The 
total number of supervising teachers to receive the additional 
increment herein provided shall never exceed seventy percent 
(70%) of the total number of student teachejrs enrolled ii^i the ^ ^ 
practice teaching program. ^ • * * 

Jn 1969 and 1970 the Texas state legislature passed and ma^e effective 

House Bill 240. It required that supervising teachers ^be paid for ten daj^s * 

^. ' ' ' 

in-service work; 

The passage of SB 8 and HB 240 encV^uraged the colleges and universities 
and the schopl districts to cbllaborate in teacher education. Each super- - 
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vising teacher was to be paid $200 "'as an additional increment and receive 
ten, days of paid in-service education. The school district was to i^eceive 
■^0 for each supervising teacher, lhat money to be used to assist in. 
meeting the costs of providing the necessary facilities for student teaching. 

^ In Jime 1972 the new Texas Standards for Teacher Education and 
. Certification were issued |)y the commissioner of education. The new 
standards were to set policy for the stfete, although they did not carry the 
fprce of law. For the purposes of this document, two characteristics of 
these standards are especially noteworthy. First, they required that all 
presently approved programs of teacher education be converted to com- 
petency /performance-based programs by September 1,^ 1977, and that a 

five year transition period to accomplish that end begin on September 1, 

3 . %i • 

1972; and second, that the inmiediate phasing in of \com|^6tency /performance- 
based programs should be don^ in cooperation by the colleges and uni- 
versities involved, the local education agencies, and the professional 

• organizations. - ^ 

The three major partners who were to collaborate in teacher educa- 
tion were thus tfie colleges/universities, the school districts and the 
professional associations. TCIES made it a requirement that the regional 
education service centers and the community also be represented on what 
came to be^called the Local Cooperative Teacher Education Centers (L^TEC) 

.in order to qualify for- its funds. 



3. In 1975 the attorney genera^ in Texas rendered the opinion that conv- | 
petency/ performance -based teacher education could be one route toward 
certification, but not the sole route;^ Thus, the mandate for competency- 
based teacher education was rescinded. 



.CHAPTER 2 

• METHODOLOGY 

A. THE TOPIC OF THIS STUDY ■ ~ 

Section B of the Introduction reviewed the events Ifeading up to the 

selection of the topic of 'collaboration in Texas, The. concept of collabora- 

tion seemed central to what TCIES was trying to accomplish and, 'thus, 

, jDecame the idea that would glide this study. The complexity of the topic 

' and our .own predilections suggested that on-site interviews be attempted. 

Time and resource contraints served to narrow the field of potential sites 

to five, the Local Cooperative Teacher Education Centers (LCTECs) in 

San Antonio, Dallas, West Texas, Houston and Fort Worth. The reasons 

for choosing these five sites and some programmatic information oh them 

' are presented in Section B below. J ^ 

Based on ERC's experience with the* Teacher Center program over 

the years, and with the Teacher Center results in Texas, an analysis of ^ 

the term coUaboratiQpr was attempted.. Generic questions thought pertinent - 

to organized collaborative efforts of any' group ^vere also posed. This 

work resulted tn a set of interview topics aroimd which each interviewer 

was free to frame whatever questions seemed appropriate to the context 

* 

and individual being interviewed. 

The topics, along with associated dimensions or explanatory questions. 
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are listed below in order to give the reader a general impression of the 

f 

kinds of issues pursued by th^ interviewers. 

1. Queries on characteristics of advisory board at each site: 

Who are the council members? What kre their names and 
affiliations ? 

What are'the bylaws?" How are the sites governed and organized? 
What is the power structure? What are the legal oiv authorized 

responsibilities and duties? 
How are .funds acquired? What are the. dollar amounts, from ^ 

what sources, for what purposes, and to whom are they 

allocated? * * , . 

■ ' What institutions are involved? How many , and what kind ? 
What are the present activities? Where are they locate'd? 
What are the executive resources? 
What are the executive roles ? 
What is the central organizational structure? 
/ How many ifieetings are held? How well are they attended and 

what is their purpose? ^ 

2. Queries on relationship -to other agencies, such as the education 
service centers, the Texas Education Agency, and TCIES: . 

■ ^Yhat is the hierarchical* structure, both vertical and horizontal? 
What are the attitudes ? How .dependent or independent are they? 
HOftv, formal or informal ar-e the" linkages? , , 

, W^at is the amount of overlap? ' Is there conflict with charges 
and responses of other bodies? 
What linkages exist between agencieg regarding power struc- 
ture and funding? 

3. Queries on LCTECs role and program: 

What is the official chiarge? What does each group represented 
' think it' should^e? *• - * 

What does the LCTEC actually do? What does a particular 

representative group think it should do? 
What is each group represented attempting to do? 
_-^.What does each group represented want to cease doing? 
' what does each group represented see as barriers or'^drances 
to what it wants to do ? ♦ 
* What does each group represented see as its strengths ? . • 

What does each group represented see as factors /conditions - 

favoring its, p,osition and interests? 
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What are the strengths/weaknesses of the LCTEC in the eyes 
^ of each member group ? 

What are the facilitating forces relative to' what the LCTEC^as 



a whole 



4# "Queries on 
each group 



wants to do?* What are the barriers? 



How representative is ihe LCTEC? 



the different histories and interests in education of / 
represented: • - * ' 



What haveUhey cooperated on? 
What hav^ jthey been in competition' oyer or for? 
In what waya have they seen each other as^ obstacles? as resources? 
What have been areas of friction? What have been areas of 

dissatisfaction? . ^ 

What arte the perceived. interests and hopes of each group in the 
J, developinent of the LCTEC-? * ' -^^j, 

5. Queries ori collaboration which involve both giving and receiving: 

WJiat does e^ch group represented think it gives to and gets from 

'the LCTEC? ^ . ' *\ , 

What does tke LCTEC give to and get frbm^the environment?. , 
What is pe^f exved to lie in LCTEC control?* (It may be impor- 
tant to cflstinguish between legal authorized plan perceived and 
actual performance^ ) . i 

'6. Queries on^'communication pattecriisi ; . 

Who knc^ivs, whom? , 
' What are the formal/ informal commuQication patterns among, groups 
What happens at 'meetings? ' ^ 

Who attends meetings? ^ . / 

What topics are discussed? - 
What attitudes toward the meetings are expressed by individuals 
V who attend them ? ' 

?• .Queries on constraints on the LCTEC: . ' ' * 

V/hat procedures are followed? - ^ 

What customs are observed ? ^ • * . 

What is the power structure? ^ ^ " 

THE FIVE LCTECs CHOSEN FOR THlS STUDY ^ 

As noted in Section B of the Introduction/ five sites were selected for 



the 1974-75 evaluation study. . tbey were: the Dallas Teacher Education • 
Center, the Fort Worth Teacher Center^ the Houston Teacher Center, 
the San Antonio Teacher Education Advisory Center, and the West Texas 
Sldte University Teacher Center. . These five sites were selecte d because. 
(1) they were full^pperational for at least two years; (2) they were involved 
in the long history of efforts to develop collaborative teacher education • 
prosi-alns in Texas. (TTT and TER^);' and (3) descriptive documents and 
evaluation data for these sites were most readily avaUable. Of course 
logistics and available resou:<tees also constrained the total numl^r of 
sites that could be'-Studied.' 

In 1973-74 each of the five ^XTTECs -conducted a-needs assessment of 
stud^t and teacher'needs (the Houston Needs Assessment model was used 
in, most cases) and an operational plan based on the needs assessment was . 
developed for each project! Many of the components or activities the . 
-.pi-ojects employed were" similar in that all. five sites had (1) a CBTE effort 
.in some stage of development^ (2) awareness conferences' and programs 
,for use and adoption of proven products; (3) an internal evaluation component; 
' (4) iirservice training programs; and (5) an advisory board to allow forj- ':,. 
int^rinstitutional collaboration. Three sites, Dallas; Fort Worth, = and- 
-Houpton, had an information/ dissemination system utilizing the Texas 
. lijformation Servide (TIS), and two sites, Dallas and Houston, offered 

* * * ' • 

'unique pre^ervice -education programs. . ^ 

V • Data from the 1975-74 survey conducted to determine the installation 
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and impact of Teacher Center project^ showed ^ome promising results: ^ 

• * 83 percent of the clients of the Teacher Center projects were 
'\ . . ^are of the existence of the project; • ^ ; . 

• ^0 percefit of the administrators sampled had aftfen^<i<!t,awaren^ss 
. conferences; and 

' • 80 percent pf all educators surveyed in the five sites did 



participate in in-service training sponsored by the Teacher Center. 
The five projects are both SB 8 and TCEES Teacher Centers. That ; 
means that they are a response to SB 8 requirements and^e also qualified 
to receive TCIES funds. The activities mentioned above, however, are 5only 



those connected to their TCEES affiliation and do not include other .activities 
supported by other sources. ^ '• 
C. PROCEDURES • , ' ( V V \ 

^Jollowing^the analysis presented in Section A above a comprehensive . 
list of potentisjl interviewees was drawn up, based on documentation availr . 
able to ERC scod containing the names of the members of the advisory boar|d9\ 
or councils at each 6f the fiVe Teacher Centers to be studied. A sample 
vras drawn 'Cutting 'across the different representatives at each site. A 
meeting was theji scheduled with the director of TCIES, in order to re- 
view the sample; the interview guide and procedures, and to^schedule the . 
interviews. The iirterviews were ponducted between May 14 and May 19, 
1975. . ' ^ 

Interviewers were assigned to locations in accordance with their 
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fs^iliarity'with the, 'kites' and people,, .aiid scheduliiig and time constraints. 
The int'^cviewers and''th0ir sites werfj^ JJgon Cuba, San Antonio and Austin; 
Janb Sieg el, Houston and 'FoIrt W.orth; and Andres Stelnmetz, Dallas and 
West Texas. ' ♦ ■>"/ r , " - ' " / 

/■ -./:?'•'■;•' •: ■ ' . ■ 

T^ble 1 on the fallowingt^acgi provides a graphic view of the number 
of in'dividuals repr^knted oh';eaoh Teacher Center project's advisory body. 
/The numerator in each cell sho'ws the number o^f^eople interviewed while 
-'the denominator indicates the total number of that type of representative 
on the advisory body. Six of the eight members of yie TCIES executive 
.committee (of the project»s twenty-eight member- steering com^ were 
also interviewed. (Although some of these individualTWere^se^. pi:imar 
in their roles as members 6f their respective LCyEC advisory^^pards, •■ 
four of them were specificaUy interviewed about their role on and the nature 
■ of their cbUaboration with the TCIES executive committee. )' 

In the data coUection process (the interviews) no attempt was made ' 

\ 

to describe comprehensively each tCTEC^but just to comment on those 
aspects of the organization or operation which, at least oi;i the face of it, 
' •• see'me.d to represent collaborative activity or else were likely to hinder 
or facilitate it in some way. In addition, the same4opics were not always 
covered in the same detail''in each site. That inconsistency was a func- 
' tion of the- compromise that h^d to be made ifi balancing the personalities. 
Of those 'inter;^eWed, the localAditions and the them'es dominating the 
lives of the indiiv^duils : Wtlie Teacher Center at the time of the interview 

■ } - • V 
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against the stated purpose of the interview, namely, to ^tudy the nature 
and extent of coUaborative activity at each site. Hence no particular 
significance should be attached to instances in which certain topics or 
issues are treated in more detail at one site than at another. 
* . Finally, we recognize the value of maintaining a distinction between- 
descriptive facts and interpretations based on those descriptive facts. The 
small number of events, people and amoimt of time in the life of each 
LCTEC sampled, however, has made for some impatience with a strict 
adherence to this important canon of field work. We also shared, as 
interviewers, the belief that we hold some responsibility to actively^make 

use of our own feelings .and experience in collecting and -interpreting data-- 

r 

to. offer impressions, observations, even suggestions. Thus we have v. 
readily moved back and forth between "data" and "interpretation" leaving 
it up to the persons involved in Texas to gauge our remarks against their 
own experience and hopefully derive some use from them. 



CHAPTER 3 
^ , FINDINGS 

A. CONTENTS AND ORGANIZATION OF THIS CHAPTER 

It must be remembered that the basic interest guiding the interviews 
that formed the basis of this study was to understand th^ nature and extent 
of collaboration at each of the five Local Cooperative Teacher Education 

Centers (LCTEC) chosen. The topics presenteci and observations made 

■ -* - i ^ 

were determined by this interest. 

The chapter outline itself represents a set of topics assimied to bear 
^on collaborative activity in generaL Each nia\i topic appears as a* sec- 
tion heading and each LCTEC is discussed separately relative to that 
heading. Occasionally some general remarks appear fft the beginning of, a 
section anci are meant to apply to each of the LCTECs: Abbreviations 
are: SATEAC, San Antonio Teacher Education Advisory Covmcil; DTEC, 
Dallas teacher' Education Center; WTTC, West Texas Teacher Center; 
HTC, Houston Teacher Center; and FWTC, Fort Worth Teacher Centej". 
B. LCTEC AUTHORITY, GOALS AND INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
Authority As already noted in Chapter 1, Section B, SB 8 requir.ed 

1. Limitations important to the material found in this chapter are discussed 
in Chapter 2, Sections A and C. 



that student teaching * centers be set up to involve at least one university 
and one independent school distript. The state board standards officially 
designate such centers as LCTECs and in addition require that the local 
professional association be involved in the governing structure. By 
virtue of its TCIES funding, an LCTEC is required to involve the regional 
Education Service Centers and the "community" in governance; 

The minimal operational requirements for an :LCTEC is that it have 
a board consisting of some mix of representatives from the five groups 

/ 

involved in governance; that this board naeet on some regular schedule; 
and that the board review, prior to subnaission to TEA for approval, any^ ; 
proposed, new, or altered teacher education programs developed by its 

college members. ^ * 

SAN ANTONIO 

Goals The puj-pose of SATEAC is to coordinate staff development 
efforts and, improve the quality of teacher training and classroom per- 
formance among colleges, \miversities, school districts/, professional 
associations, and the Education Service Center of Regidn 20. 

a. Constituencies -Represented Five constitiiencies are 
involved in making up an advisory council of sixtfeen persons. The member 
institutions are: the five universities/colleges in the San Antonio, area 
(three Roman Catholic institutions. Incarnate Word, bur Lady of th^ Lake, 

- — ' : ■ ' / 

2.. This goal statement' was extracted from the SATEAC Constitution. 
Mor^ specific objectives have been prepared by /SATEAC. 



and Saint Mary's); one private independent institution with a residual 
relationship to the Presbyterian Church, Trinity College; vand a new rapid- 
growing campus of the University of Texas, the University of Texas at 
San Antonio) each with one representative; thirteen of the fifteen indepen- 
dent school districts of San Antonio which are at any moijaent represented 
by five persrais; the professional association (Texas State Teachers 
Association, Region 20) represented by three person's; the regional 
Education Service Center (Region 20) represented by one person; and the 
"commvinity"^ represented by two persons. 

DALLAS 

Goals^ DTEC was established in order to provide more efficient 
educaAonal personnel for an lurban setting. Based on the assumption .that 
no single institution or agency can prepare educational personnel, the 
Teacher Center is a cooperative effort of -the Dallas Independent School 
District, area colleges and universities, an education service center, 
professional associations, and the community. 

a. Constituencies Represented .Six constituencies are involved, 
making up an advisory council of forty-five persons. The member insti- 
tutions are: "seven coUeges or universities, each with two representatives 
(Bishop College, Dallas Baptist College, East Texas State University, 
Korth Texas State University, Prairife View Agricultural and Mechanical 
University, Southern Methodist University, Texas Women's University); 

3. This goal ^afempnt was extracted from a recent DTEC position 
paper. It also lists xtiore specific objectives and functions. 



the DaUas bidependent School District, with six representativ.es including • 
the directors of each of the four Area Teacher Centers; p^bfessional 'or- 
ganizations with four representatives from^ the Classrooin Teachers of 
Dallas, one from the Dallas Association of Paraprofessionals, and four 
from the Dallas School Administrator's Association ; com munity and busine 
organizations with five representatives; the Education Service Center for 
Region 10 with two representatives; the Texas Edjucation Agency with two 
representatives, and student teachers with seven representatives. 

' WEST TEXAS f 

Goals^ .The WTTC is formed in order that each member may have an 
opportunity to share cooperatively in the design of preservice and in- 
service teacher education programs. Members are the AmariUo, Canyon 

' and Hereford Independent 'School Districts; West Texas Stafe University; 

'the Amarillo, Canyon and Hereford Classroom Teachers Asspciation; 
Region 16 Education Service Center; community parent groups; Amarillo 

* 

College and representatives at large. 

a. Constituencies -Represented Five constituencies are involved, 
making up an advisory council of fifteen persons. The member insti- 
tutions are: West Texas State University with three representatives; 
Amarillo College, one representative; AmariUo, Canyon and Hereford 

ISDs, one representative each; the Classroom Teachers Association, 

s 

4. This goal statement was extracted-from the WTTC bylaws. More 
specific objectives have been prepared by the WTTC. 



one representative from each,district; the Region 16 Education Service 
Center, one representative; the commtmityM with one representative from 
each district; and the public at large, one representative. 

■ HOUSTON , - 

Goals The major purpose of the Houston Teacher Center is' to 
improve, the education of youth through improved education of those ^ 
persons working with them in the schools. The center advises the unir 
versity, member school districts, and professional iassociations on 

matters regarding teacher education, and recommends programs and 

• , ^ * 

procedures for improving preparation programs. . ^ 

« >» 

a. Constituencies Represented SeveraLconstitueijcies make up 
a council of seventy members. They are the University of Houston with 
twenty representatives; twenty different school districts with one or more ^ 
representatives each; twenty, professional organizatiojis with a total of 
twenty representatives; the regional Education Service Center, two rep— 
resentatives; the Texas Education Agency, one representative; and at least 
five other organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce or school board 
■which may send one representative each. , 

From this large membership an OperaLtions Committee is elected. 
Its eighteen members included five representatives of the University of 
Houston; six from the different school districts; one each from five 
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5. This goal statement waa extracted from the 1974-75 revised proposal " 
for the Teacher Center project. 

\ 
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professional organizations; one from the commtinity and one student 

teacher representative. The Operations Committee^ not the counciU will 
/ ■ — — 

be the advisory body described and discussed in this report. , 

FORT WORTH 

6 

Goals The major goal of the FWTC is to design and operate a 
model Teacher Center. It intends to do that through such activities as 
maintaining a resource center, developing a management system, facili- 
tating tKe use of proven products, and conducting in-service meetings. 

a. Constituencies Represented Five constituencies are involved, 
making up an advisory council of thirteen persons. Members are the ^ 
Fort Worth school district, two representatives; the regional ESC, one 
representative; the Fort Worth School- Administrator's Association 
the Fo|?t Worth Classroom Teachers Association, one representative each; 




V six <3iffe:^t TH4versitiesJ one representative each; ai^d the community, 

/ • • - 

two representatives. 

Summary^of Advisory Council Membership at Each LCTEC Table 2 
on the following page summarized the advisory council membership at 
each local Teacher Center visited. The numerator in each cell shows the 
total number of representatives from a given institution and the denominator 
shows the total number of institutions or org^izations 6f a given kind * 
taking part in Teacher Center activity. 



6. This goal statement was extracted from the> First Quarterly Report, 
FY 75, of the Fort Worth Teacher Center^ 
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C. BYLAWS AND ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 



* SAN ANTONIO 

The organization of SATEAC is quite simple, consisting of the 
planning committee of sixteen members ivith an elected chairman and 
vice chairman, and one of its members, the ESC representative, designated 
-as executive officer for a three year term. In general, SATEAC is a 
loose confederation. Its decisions are not binding on its members without 
their separate ratification. University members ai'^e specificjally exempted 
in the constitution from being bound by program decisions or recommen- 
dations. 

The present organization of SATEAC can best be unde^is^tood in his- 
torical dontext. One of it^tlharter representatives from a imiversity 
described it 'as follows. About four years ago it beca^ie apparent that 
student teacher centers would be mandated in Texas. The San Antonio 
area colleges and school districts were concerned that such centers should 
not simply proliferate as they might wpll do in San Antonio with its (then) 

r 

four colleges and fifteen school districts, if each center were to involve 
only one college and one school district. Thef^e i^ould be enormous waste 
if each college had to maintain a sep^'ate board for each school district. 
At the same time it was felt that various sources of federaj money for 
Teacher Centers or renewal centerl would become available. In order 



io protect themselves against useless proliferation^ as well as to be in a 
convenient pSbture to^pply fuiid^SATJEAC was formed pricjr to the 
enactment of^Senate Bill .8 with membership from all five constituencies* 
The group never saw itself as an operating entity but, according to the 
persons interviewed, as an executive council, a clearinghouse, a loose 
coalition, or an umbrella organization, It wished to be and to remain in 
a flexible posture to accomodate and to exploii;^whatever dejvelopments'that 
would occur* \ ' " ^ ' 

iThis essential structure exists at the present time. The SATEAC has 
not come to grips with its organizational problems as these have emerged, 
or with the.realities that have since becoeae clear — that there would be 
no federal fimds for renewal centers, for example. SATEAC was designed 
as a precursor organization but the body into which it was to metamorphose 
did not grow. ^ 

When a decision on leadership for the Treacher Center needed to be 
made most of the member* agencies wanted the SATEAC -site ai^ executive 
officer to be on "neutral ground. " This.seetoed to be especially tinie 
of the universiitios, nond^of whiph wanted the other xmiversities to have ^ 
precedence.' Apparently the most neutral groimd was the Education Ser- 
vice Center and, it is claimed, it was this consideration that led tb the 
designation of the ESC director as executive officer. 

SATEAC reyiains essentially undefined organizationally. The Teacher 
Ceriter concept is hot yet clear (one respondent described it as a "ccm- 



ceptual fog") and canpot serve, it is said, as a unifying theme. Another 
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respondeAt characterized it as an "unholy alliance" in which the universities 

agree to participate solely to protect their interests and to put themselves 
\ 

in line for yrhatever funds might Be forthcoming. Now that 'it is apparent 
that program reyiew is largely pro forma (hence not too threatening X and 
that federal fxmds are not available, there seems to b,e3:itl3| stimulus for 
, further organizational development. 

DALLAS ' 

•me DTEC xmderwent a reorganization In 1974. The Dallas Independent 
School District was divided intct:four areas^ and one Area Teacher Center 
was. established in each. Each ATC has a full time director but there is 
alsb an executive director who coordinates the activities and the programs 

y * ' " . 

of the lareer structure called the Dallas Teacher Education^ Center, which 
includes the four area Teacher Centers. The executive director is^the 
assistant superintendent for personnel development in the Dallas Indepen- 
dent School District. As a current DTEC position paper put it, the per- 
Bonnel development arm of the Dallas school district supervises the 

^operations of the Teacher Center 'and all persons interviewed more or, less 
agreed that the Dallas school district was the dominant meinber of the 

''=t:oiincil. , The school district acts as the main ftmding source and pays 

* . f, • 

the salaries of key persons such as'H;hose of, the ATC directors. 

Since 1969 the directorship of DTEC has 'chained almost yearly. The 
* ', .. 

current director iS tKe fifth pferson.to occupy that position since 1969 and 

^ /■ . ~ • - 

this has created a certain lack of continuity from year to year. " However, 
the director in 1972-73; though not now foi^mally a member of the advisory 



council^ continues to remain associated with DTEC as a consultant /special 
assistant director of the competency-based teacher education project- 
The desifeon to decentralize into four Area Teacher Centers was 
made by the. superintendent of the Dallas school district. ' The idea, 
apparently^ as is usually the case with efforts at, decentralization, was to 
bring the locus of decision making closer to the decision situations. At least 
one respondent, however, maintained that the benefits of decentralization 
are outweighed by its disadvantages — that lihe move to decentralize will ^ v 

.binder the informal interaction among members that is so importairitjjjjj^. 
fostering cooperative activity among different institutions. Indeed, one 
theme Stressed by more than half of the pbrspns intwviewed was that in- 

^orjoisd advisory council members had been esseintial 

to the spirit of cooperation so far achieveiji. 7 

Jn addition to4ts full time director; each Area Teacher Center has a 

*^ ; r 

staff of master teachers available to caJ^l on: work with preservice and 

. V \ \ V ' 

in-serVice personnel. A DTEC position* paper notes that there are about 

fifteen college /university professors distributed '<)n a full time basis across 

' the four centers. Their salaries are paid iirv;|)£^ the school district 

irtiHzing TCIES funds. . '^X Y^ 



ment department of the school district are carri6d\^t "ihrbugtvXhe wQrk 



The major thrusts of the Teacher Center anH?tftepersx»inel develop- 



f1 

of each Area Teacher Center. In addition to respondv^ .to requests from 
local schools, each Area Teacher Center is identified with SLxcertaifjt. 
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thrust: ^ Area 1 with refming the assumptions underlying competency- 
based teacher education and developing an" instructional strategy which 
may be used to furtherihe acquisition of teacher competencies; Area 2/ 
with developing a management plan; Area 3 with strategies for the veri- 
fication of teaeher competencies; and Area 4 with the formulation of 
assessment techniques, applicable to preservice education, which would 
help determine- the extent' to which student teachers have acquired certain . 
competencies. Although student teachers have usually worked under the 
aegis of one given Area Teacher Center, tl^hope is that next year it wiU 
be possible tp expose at least some of the student teachers to each Area 
Teacher Center^ 

"The advisory council is divided into eight working committees. All ' 
advisory council members serve on at least one committee. The committees 
are Staff Development,. Special Education, iPreservice Education, Para- 
professional. Counselor Education, Career Education, Administration/ 
Supervision, and Organization. The Organization Committee is made up 
of council ofiicers an^^ the chairpersons of the other committees. There 
are also approximately twenty-seven other persons \frho serve on these 
committees but who are not councH members. Each committed prepares 
and makes programmatic recommendations to the center cotmcil in its 
area of emphasis. 

Other council officers are the executive director, already mentioned, 
who is designated by the superintendent of schools, a vice chairperson 



elected by the council from its pi'embership. and a secretary also appointed * 
by the superintendent. The secretary, along with an assistant, serves as 

\ ^ 

the operations director of the center. Both 'the operations director and his 
assistant are nonvoting members of the council. The executive director 
of the center also acts as chairperson of the council. 

The organization and structure of the Teacher Center are not cleai* 
to all of the persons interviewed. The rationale for decentralization was 
apparently never publicly explained to the advisory council as a whole 
and the frequent top echelon changes have created some confusion, or, a9 
one person put it, much "spiilning of wheels. " One problem noted inj 
particular had to do with the role and effectiveness of the council com- 
mittees. Not all respondents. were familiar with what those committees 
they were not seising on were doing and what their assigned tasks were. 
Nor wei'e all respondents able to- articulate hqw the work of each committee 
was tied to the goals of the center. Some respondents felt that as long as 
recommendations made by the conamittee did not require major policy 
decisions, it was easy to have them brought before the council and 
approved, but that when they did address policy they could not comiortabljj- 
be brought before the council. For example,, a year ago the Parapro- 
fessional- Committee developed a plan^and a 'set of recommendations, but 
for some unclear reason it was never brought before the council. The 
chairperson of that committee resigned, apparently partly because of ^. 
■ eihe frustrarttons involvedi ' 



,. The .recently formed Organization Committee has set itself the task 
of clarifying what topics or issues need committees and what the official ^ 
.task o'f^ach committee should be. As a first step, the Organization Com- 
mittee recommended in January 1975 that each committee prepare a ^tate- 
ment on its functions for presentation to the .council in May 1975, ^d 
that recommendation was approved. . 

.Part of the confusion surrounding the work and role of any given 
ctjmmittee may be related to how>closely it touches dominant themes 
occupying the council.- Though dealing with no less; important problems, 
the Paraprofessional Committee may simply be ovCTShadowed by thepre- 
service and in-service concerns that -dominate much of present Teacher 
Center thought. To consider how ^^^iaprofessioAals might enter the pic- 
tare when the place of teachers obqi teacher .education, is not . -clear may be 
too much to -handle at onceJ^'-'SDmeVojipu.tfees, however, are obviously 
productive. The PreseryiH^ Committee,^ for example, has designed an 
.application form to be4is?'i"by studeat teachers, and made up the coopera 
tive agreement' between''thfr diversities "^tnd the school district. It has 
also recently •espan'ded. its membership, and its work has clearly helped 
'to clarify and strengthen the relationship between the universities and 
the schools. Nevertheless, teading the minutes of the past year Reaves 
the impression that ttie coiiiicil is" still in the process of resolving some 
basic organizational"T:Ssues." . • ., ' . 



WEST TEXAS 

The central and most visible pej^sraialities in the WTTC have known 
each other and worked together for many years. The present director of 
the center was dean of th6 College of Education at West Texas State Uni- 
versity in 1969. The present dean preceded him as center director. A 
previous interim dean had'been associated with Teacher ^Centers in Texas 
since-their inception an.d in conjtmction with the present WTTC director, 
started Panhandle Educational Services Organization— the prototype of 
the education service centers— in 1965. Thus, in one way or another, , 
these individuals have worked together at least since 1969, the year a TTT 
grant called for cooperation among the university, the school districts, 
• and the. education service center. ~ The TTT effort gradually merged into 
what is now caUed the -Teacher Center as grants became more categorical. 

OriginaUy, the bylaws of WTTC required the director of thfe center 
to be.the dean of the school of education. This was changed in April 1975 
so that now a director is elected from the membership of the advisory 
council for a two year term. One respondent said this change represents 
the beUef that in a cooperative endeavor anyone should be able to become 
the director. However, another respondent said that the change in the 
bylaws and probably also the actual selection of the director was deter- 
mined by political conveniences and circtuiistances. Recently some top 
management shifts have been made'^t West .Texas State University and. 
In the opinion of some of those interviewed, this las led to some changes 



affecting the collaborative efforts of the center. For example, the educa- 
tion service center has traditionally faught a number of courses for which . 
teachers received credit at the university. Some respondents said that 
now it is becoming increasiiigly difficult for teachers to obtain credit for 
such*'work from the university. This may decrease the field-based teacher 
education options available to all teachers. 

The coxmcil's executive c/ommittee is presided over by the chairman 
of the coimcil, and is composed of the center directoi:, one representative 
of the administration of each achool district '(which happens to be the 
superintendent in each case), the dean of the collge of education at 
West Texas State University, the officers of the council (director, chair- 

♦ ^ ' • 

man, vice chairman and secretary) and one representative each from the 
Classroom Teachers Association and the R,egion 16 Education Service Center. 

HOUSTON . 
The advisory board is made up of an eighteen member Operations 
Committee, all members of the larger council, which is responsible for five 
major functions-. (1) advising the University of Houston on teacher educa- 
tion/certification programs; (2') proposing Teacher Center policy to the 
larger council; (3) recommending criteria for the selection of supervising 
teachers; (4) placing student teachers with supervising teaphers; and 
(5) in-service education for supervising teachers. The committee is 
also ^ected to act on center matters between the biannual meetings, of 
the council. The bylaws were developed by the Operations Committee and 
were revised and approved by the council in January 1975. According 



to members of the comriiittee it is they who. actually carry out the purposes 

of the project. L 

The council itself is responsible for maintainin^g essential communi- 
cations and participation among members, making recommendations for 
improving teacher education, and establishing general center policies. 

Each school district represented on the. advisory board has a coordina- 
ting committee which varies in size, from one school district to another; 
members do not necessarily sit on the council. Each of these committees, 
while subject to the administrative policies and procedures of it^,district, 
is responsible for the operations of the Teacher Center's program in its 
district. Responsibilities ipclude keeping the sdhool district and profes- 
sional organizations informed on the nature of the preparation programs at 
the University of Houston, planning in-service programs and encouraging 
participation, recommending settings for the placement of student teachers, 
planning and implementing the use of SB 8 funds, preparing recommendations 
concerning the studen^teaching^p^gm and other field experiences, 
and -coordinating the center with other centers that might exist in the 

school district. \ 

The bylaws also permit the councH to appoint adhoc committee?. 

4 ♦ 

FORT WORTH 

The bylaws of this project were developed and agreed on when the 
project was located at Texas Christian University in 1971-73, The 
nature o^ the project, the composition of the advisory board, and roles 
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and functions have changed to the extent that the current members plan ^ 
to rewrite the constitution and bylaws of.-^he project, although no time 
schedule has been set. The advisory body includes representatiV|S of; 
all constituencies required by SB 8, the Revised Standards, and TCIES. 

As is the case with many other local Teacher Centers, what is now the 
Fort Worth Teacher Center was originally a TTT site, and later a TERC 
site. Up to 1973-74 the grantee was Texas Christian University but then 
the Fort Worth school district assumed this function. These changes 
have simply not yet foimd their way into the formal bylaws. 

The center director serves as chairman of the advisory council and 
a3 a member of the TCIES executive committee. He seems to serve as 
the administrator and planner of center efforts, and commtmicateS 
regularly with center personnel and advisory council naembers. In 
addition to the director, there is also a coordinator and part time evalua- 
tor. Committees are formed as necessary, but at present there is just 
one standing committee, the Committee for the Development of Profes- 
sional Competencies in Teaching. r " * 
Four Teacher Center sites are operated by the Fort Worth .project, 
each occupying some space in a different school. These locations house 
resource material and provide facilities for in-service training and meetings 
for supervising teachers and university faculty. - * ^ . ' 
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D. MEETINGS: NUMBER, ATTENDANCE AND- PURPOSE 

SAN ANTONIO • 
The SATEAC board meets quarterly but special meetings can be called, 
such as the one schedulefd for Jime 1975. for self evaluation of the advisory 
body% Attendance at meetings varies according to the different groups 
maKing up the advisory council. The education service center represen- 
tative always attends and the five university representatives attend almost 
every session. School district attendance has been spotty. Of the three 
"representatives of the Texas State Teachers Associatio£, only tyro^attend 
•regularly. The commimity members pair; the PTA representative is 
almost always present while the school board representative is almost 
always absent. 

Itie only mandated purpose for these meetings is that of program 
revi^.^ Regular pneetings seem to be^^divided into several topics, inclu-^ 
ding sharing of individual information and experiences, prograna review, 
program description (the colleges taking turns in describing. their teacher 
education programs), organization development (self evaluation, for example 
and discussions of ongoing activities,* such as a needs assessment program). 

DALLAS • 
Four coimcil meetings were held for the 1974-75 school year, with 
slightly more than half of the total of forty-fiye membiers and from eight 
/ to twenty-four visitors in attendance at three of the four meetings. 
Committees are expected to meet as necessary. Although no data on the 
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* frequency of committee meetings were available, council minutes show 
that most of the committees have met at least once. The colleges and 
tmiversities are always well-represented, as i§ the Dallas school districf. 
Only one of the three professional organizations represented missed two 
of the three meetings for which attendance data were available. Of five 

M 

• / 

'different agencies representing ttie community and business, three missed 
two or three of the three meetings. Student teachers are always well- 
represented. ' ^ 

* In this &f in the other Teacher Centers the coimcil serves the function 
of reviewing preservice programs. Coxmcil minutes from three of the . 
four meetings show the following kinds of business: election of officers, 
scheduling of future meetings, review of a committee report on a coopera- 
tive agreement between the university and the school district, authorization 
for committees to proceed with certain work (such as the development of 
a due process procedure for student teachers by the preservice committe,e), 
discussion of a committee report on guidelines covering the admission of 
new members to the council, reports on conferences attended, reports on 

, progress with competency-based teacher education, matters of internal 
organization such as the formation of new standing committees, reports 
from standing committees, and discussion of a committee report on policies 
and procedures governing the preservice teaching program. Two of the 

■ meetings were one hour long and one lasted an hour and- a half. 

• • WEST TEXAS ^ 

• During the time interval January 1974 - April 1975 the advisory 

. • - 
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council met three times, only twice during the 1974-75 school year. The 
executive committee is said to have met about as often, usually just prior 
to the council meeting. 

Attendance varied from six to ten i?^^bers -out of a total of fifteen. 
At least one representative froip each of the. major partners was always 
present. - » , ' 

Minutes of the three meetings showed them to be devoted to the follow- ^ 
ing kinds df' topics: revision of the bylaw^,^ approving the submission of 
proposals (to establish a bHingual education program, for example, and an 
evaluation system for competency-bpsed teacher education graduates, , dis- 
cussion pf the feasibility of at least a temporary expansion of Teacher 
Center activities to include additional school districts, discussion of 

» 

certification j>rograms at- the university, discussion of new degree programs 
and election of officers. The meetings appeared to last about an hour. 

HOUSTON 

The full council meets twice a year, the last meeting.^havlng been 
held in January '1975. The Operations Committee meets once each month 
or as needed; although a meeting of the committee had been held ear;iy 
in May, a second one, was scheduled for mid-May to discuss several 
pressing matters that had arisen prior tp the end of the school year. 

According to the bylaws the' coordinating committees in each school 
district are- supposed to meet as needed with a minimum of ance per 
. semester. No formal attendance data for the- meetings of the advisory 
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board or different committees were coUected. One Operations Conimittee 

meeting was observed in which thirteen of eighteen members wei-e 

•' ■ ■ i '■ \ . 

present. Also the executive officer stated that attendance is generaUy ^ 

good at board and Operations Committee meetings. ^ 

^ FORT WORTH , \ 

Meetings are generally held monthly and also as needed. In May 1975, 

-for example, there were meetings two weeks in a row so* that a newly- 

prepared special document on the development of professional competency 

in teaching could be carefully reviewedw ' _ ' 

— • ■ ' / 

A sample of minutes of past meetings show that eight or nine of the 
4^thirteen members, if not more, generally attend. Communication about . 

* " •> ' 

these meetings is said to have improved since the current Teacher Center 
director took office. - According to one respondent, advisory council members 
had not previously b feen given sufficient nalice as to dates, times and locations. 

Meetings of the advisory council are devoted to fulfilling the mandated 
functions of 'SB 8 and TCIES. Members discuss and review such topics as 
Teacher^enter expenditures, new preservice teacher, preparation pro- 
grams from member universities, and new program ideas for in-service 

training^ The original Teacher Center project was to develop a competency- 

4 

based teacher education program and this stiU seems to be the intent 
of advisory council members, some of whom' are strong -representatives 
on the council's Committee for the Development of Professional Compe- 
tence in Teaching. Other meeting purposes suggeste|by those interviewed 

O * • -4.1- ' ' ' 
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were "for public relations purpos.es — to be seen by the educationaFcbm- 
munity as being cooperative, interested," and "Teacher Center meetings 
and activity make people work together^. . on s.tudent teaching and that's 

important. • .but it's also secondary — the long range need iB to upgrade 

\ « 
* • ». ' 

skills of. in-service teachers and the way^to beg'in is to work with the 

I* * 

supervising teachers. " . . . 

E.^ EXECUTIVE kEs6uRCES -AND ROLES , ' ° 

' SAN AN'TONIO 

The' executive director of ^Region 20 Education Service Center, who is 
also the director of SATEAG,, deyoted as much time as p^sible to^SAT^AC 
administration. This time, however, is pot „^eimbur^d but is taken from 
his Itegion 20 time and resources^ In addition, the educatlofi service 
Center provides in-kind support in the form of meeting space, secretarial 
i help and materials, as needed by* the Teacher Center project. TCIES 

fxHids are used to support a small portion of staff tijne on the Needs Assess- 
ment Project (both education service center personnel and outside consul- 
tants) and computer time. ^ 

The board has a cha^irman and vice chairnian but their roles are pro r 

4 

forma and apparently are limited to chairing board meetings. The execu- 
tive officer of SATEAC attempts to be the implementer of SATEAC 
board action decisions. In this regard he is sometimes perceived as over- 
^ stepping the bounds of his delegated authority. For example, after the 
board had reached consensus to proceed with the needs assessment project. 
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the executive officer solicited TCIES funds and support, hired outside 
consultants, and approved their design. At the next board meeting the 
desigji was promptly challenged on the grounds that the board had not 
approved these action steps. While thd Needs Assessment Project proceeds, 
apace, the assu^s raised by the decisive action on the part of the executive 
officer remain both unsettled and unsettling. A second example is foimd 

o 

in his decision to submit to the Texas Education Agency excerpts of board 
minutes dealing with part^g^lar program reviews. One university mem- 
her. viewed' tliis action ''unauthorized and unwarranted" intervention in 
a university- Texas Education Agency negotiation and may demand officially 
that this practice cease. 

* 

- DALLAS 

As already noted, the executive' director- of the Dallas Teacher^ 
Education Center (who is also the as&istant superintendent for personnel 
development in the Dallas school district) acts as chairpersofi of the 
council. He is appointed by the superintendent of schoolb, as is the 
secretary of the council. According to the bylaws, the secretary, adong 
with his assistant,, serves as the operations director o/the Teacher Center. 
The secretary transcribes minutes of the meetings, reproduces materials, 
and distributes agendas of meetings. He is available to prepare the 
minutes of committee meetings although some committees do thAt oh their 
own. , . / . 

It seems that th6 Dallas school board sets policy and that the coxmcil 



serves'^in an advisory capacity. All respondents would probably agree that 

* 

the school district, \Aii\e it may consider the input from the coiincil, never- 
theless determines the focus of the Teacher Center* Two respondents . 
pointed out that the procedure for the appointment of the director of the 
Teacher Center was never subjected to debate at a , council meeting, 
Rather, it simply appeared in the bylaws. One respondent, while agreeing 

y 

that the council is not a rubber-stamp, nevertheless stressed tjiat it jdid 
not seem to be as autonomous as it was some years ago. .Both respondents 
associated the loss of autonomy with the decentralization into four Teacher 
Centers and with the school system's increasing e^cecutive control. One 
persop felt that when the Teacher Center first ^^an,, its director was 
"chosen" by the school administration and the cpimcil. This first ^ ' 

procedure changed to one in which the superintendent suggested who Should 
be named director then to the present state of aff Jirs,in which the school 
district simply makes the appointment. Apparently the covmcil also had 
no input into the selection of the Area Teacher Centers or their directors. 
In that sense, then, executive control is seei;i to rest firmly in the hands 
of the Dallas school district. ... 

The Teacher Center has a secretary available to help out with 
logistical piroblems, but three respondents stressed the need for greater 
^^.and more efficient executive resources. There was some confusion on 
' this poiht, however^ since it was not always possible to distinguish 
/between the , personnel needs of the larger Teacher Center as opposed to 

v-^'.';- ■ - ' '. ' I 
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those of the Area Teacher Centers. In any case/ the n?ed to strengthen 
two executive roles --implementers and coordinators- -was stressed. 
As implementers, personnel is needed to carry out ideas or activities 
formulated at the Area Teacher Centers or in committee. There is also 
the need to find better ways of making what happens at council meeti;ags 
knovrn to the constituents of the different groups represented. Whether or 
not this happens, and how well it is done, seems at present to depend 
entirely on the limited energi^^ of the individual representatives them- 
selves. (Whether or not^repres^entatives are 6hoseri with this latter function 
in mind was not known by the re^plpndents. ) As cooifdinators, personnel 
is needed to strengthen meeting protedures and communications among 
council members. For exam'ple, a meeting room must be prepared, 
annoT&ncements of meetings and*agendas must be sent out in time, and 
sufficient parking places must be available on meeting dates. 

^ WEST T^XAS I ' 

The executive committee meets separately from the advisory council; 
it considers recommendations and other administrative matters to be 
brought before the advisory coimcil. One respondent describe^ the 
executive committee as a "sounding board" for issues later presented to 
the large group. It was asserted that most decisions are made.at the 
executive committee level and then, at the advisory coimcll meetings, 
merely discussed further and ratified. • 

The structure "of the executive committee and its role in decision making 



• \ 

clearly place community ai^d bu^ess representatives in a reactive role. ^ 
•One respondent pointed out that the situation prevents these representatives 

from grasping fully the issues involved, and, consequently, their proper 

and called-for involvement must wait imtil the major partners have 
""settled their differences. All respondents would probably agree that the 

input of teachers, the community, and business is not as great as it should 

be, or as one person said, as it will be. 

It appears that both the college of education and the education service 

center are relied upon for executive resources such as space, telephone, 

secretarial time, and logistics support. 

^ HOUSTO^ 

The bylaws call for the University of Houston to "assume initiative 
in developing and improving teacher education and Teacher Center opera- 
tion. " The executive officer or director of the Teacher Center is selected . 
by the University of Houston. He fills several roles, including .those of 
project administrator, project spokesman ^for lay and professional public 
/rel^^ns), and proposal writer. He delivers technical assistanbe to 
^ area school districts, such as in program planning or needs assessment, 
'and, in addition, serves as -an associate dean of the College of Education at 
the University of Houston. His two secretaries assume the secretarial 
burdens associated with the Teiacher Center. The University of Houston pro 
vides meeting space for the Teacher Center project.' About one-fourth of 
the faculty of the College of Education at the University of Houston are 
involved in the Teacher Center in some way, e. g. , coordinating field-based 
training or in meeting the needs of the Houston, schools. ' 



) FORT WORTH 

The present director of the Teacher Center assumed his positio^l in 
March 1974. He also serves as director. of teacher education for the Fort . 
W.orth school district, as chairman of the Teacher Center advisory council, 
and is on the TCIES executive committee.* One of his predecessors also 
served'on the advisory council. The part time project evaluatort from the 
same xmiversity, frequently attends advisory coioncil meetings. .Although 
these people do not carry official executive roles, their influence over th6ir 
miversity colleagues was noted and they appej^ed to form a kind of \miver- 
sity executive committee of the covmcil. 

There is also a Teacher Center coordinator, referred to as the 
executive officer in some documents, who serves as secretary to the 
advisory coimcil and carries out the day-to-day communications and opera- 
tions for the project. In addition to her Teacher Center functions, she is 
an individually-guided education facilitator, and she has been involved in 
different capacities in elementary and secondary schools in Fort Worth and 
other school districts throughout the state that have adopted this individualized 
educatidn^rogram. « 

Executive resources are drawn from SB 8 and TCIES fvinds« \There is 
a full time secretary at the Elder site, which is used for Teacher Centet! 
activities. In additio^i,, the project director's secretary also does Teacher 
Center work. The edubktion service center shares equipment, materials, 
and personnel with the 'Teacher Center. 

V 



■ p. FUNDS ■ " ' 

. The mandates establishing local cooperative teacher education centers — 
SB 8, HR 240, the Revised Standards, and TCIES-- provided Limited support for 
the operation of the Teacher Center efforts. SB 8 ensures that a school 
district participating in a local Teacher Center will receive $250 per 
student teacher placed in that independent school district.. Of this sum, 
however, $200 is earmarked as a saiary increment to the supervising 
teacher. The remaining $50 is for use by the school district to meet the 
costs incurred in providing such things as facilities for student teaching. 
The Revised Standards do not involve any funds and TCIES support comes 
, ' ' as a restilt of a proposal submission and review process. ^ 

None of the mandates establishing local Teacher Centers provided for 
operating or maintenance funds of any size; it was apparently assumed 
that the costs of operating local Teacher Cqaters w^ould be met by off, set 
funds from <:urrent expenditures. But this procedure does not account 
for board expenses and overhead, the need to.maintain a central office 
or administrative and staff support, postage, or telephone. Seversfll ''sites 
have taken action to meet their needs. The Fort Worth Teacher Center, 

r 

for example, receives^support for its local Teacher Center facility 

^ 

. through its- Elder„site and the salaries of the project coord- 
^Si- 

inator and secretary come from TCIES funds; the Houston Teacher Center 
has voted to establish a special account into which will flow 60 percent 
of the $50 per student teacher allocated each school district as a result of 

- . • ■ GO • ' „.-"^- 
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SB 8 requirements, which is expected to amount to abput $30, 000 per year 
in operational funds. 

SAN ANTONIO 

It is immediately evident thajt SATEAC has no sources of core opera- 
tional. support, althoughyLt does have about $20,000 of TCIES funds for 
'the 1974-75 year* These funds are designated for what may be the only 
current program activity: the student needs assessment project. A portion 
of these funds pays the half-time salary of an education service center 
^ staff member (who devotes most of this half-time to the needs assessment 
project) and also provides assistance to thesexecutive officer. It seems 
likely that the Teacher Center will submit a proposal to TCIES for some 
funds for fiscal year 1976, bi^t.the nature of the proposal was not clear at 
the time the interviews were conducted. 

The lack of core operational support may well be setting up an 
important executive imbalance* At SATEAC extra leverage has gone to 
whatever agency wished to and was in a position to provide operational 
resources, in this case,' the education service center* While the board 
meipbers may well be gratified by the education service center's willing- 
• ness to assum^this burden, they probably also feel at a disadvantage to 
the center becau&fe of it. It was impossible for the executive officer to 
^provide an estimate ^he actual costs incurred by the Region 20 Educa- 



te 
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tion Service Center in siloport of SATEAC, but indications are that the 
costs are sizeable. ^ \^ 
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DALLAS 

DTEC's ftrnds are drawn from state and federal grants or projects 
• or from local (school district) general operating funds. The sources for 
1974=-75 are: TCIES, $53, 285; Emergency School Aid, $255,116; Student 
Teacher Project, $105, 25Tr; Title I ESEA, $184, 139; Career Opportunities 
Program, $31, 588; and local (i. e. , school district), $209, 100 for a total 
budget of $838, 478. In each case, between 88 and 96- percent of the funds 
/are expended on personnels, one assistant superintendent, four Area 
Teacher tenter directors, two secretaries, six half-time university 
coordinators, twenty-one resource teachers, three coordinators, 421 
supervisiiig teachers, one specialist, one consultant, and nine clerical 
stafL The balance is expended on instructional services, supplies/ 
materials, and contracted services. 

When asked what major constraints hampered the operation of the 
Teacher Center, most respondents immediately referred to the lack of 
resources, especially money. For example, budgetary constraints in 
Dallas are making Teacher Center memberp wonder whether the "district 
is going to keep all of us. " Since further support from TCIES was con- 
sidered slim arotmd the time of the intetviews, it was questionable whether 
funds would be^available to support the work of faculty members in the 

t 

school system, an essential part of the collaborative effort. Some 
respondents saw this as a. test of the .universities', commitment to Teacher 
Centers, fo^* many universities had not yet committed their own resources 



to the idea, , Thus, in this view, if little or no outside money becomes 
available, xiniversities will have to pay professors out of their own bud- 
gets to work in the schools, a condition which will, indeed, test their 
commitment. ^ 

WEST TEXAS 

The lack of a stable financial base for the Teacher Center was 
identified as one of its major constraints jDy most of those interviewed* 
Whatever money is available comes through grant proposals, a condition 
which, it has been noted, sometimes restricts autonomy. One solution 
offered was that the Teacher Center get state funds or be put on a special 
formula similar to the one used for the education service centers^ 

. The only funds^ expended by the.WTTC in 1974-75 were those received 
from TCEES — about $24, 000. That money Was used to support some of 
the activity of the Humanistic Approach Project and a follow-up evalua- 
tion of students that completed t^ieir teacher education program at the 
.university. ^-—-^ - 

'"'"'-,,^HOl^TON^'^-^:-. 

Funds for 1 97 4-7 5Tfo?Hhis local Teacher Center came from the 
Houston Independent School DistrKit, the University of Houston, TCIES, 
and the new special Teacher Center accomit described previously. The 
proposed 1974-75 budget called for provision of $11, 387 by the Houston 
school district, almost $3, 000 of whichjv.as continuation^funds from 1973-74. 
The University of Houston provided $24, 787. The TCIES funds available 



for 1974-75 through the Teacher Center project were $42,602, of which 

7 

$30, 518 were continuation funds from 1973-74. 

For 1974-75 the total Teacher Center budget will approach $78, 746. 
The Teacher Center budget notes for 1974-75 indicate that there are many 
in-kind contributions and other resources being allocated by the coopera- 
ting school districts and the University of Houston. The amount of support 
generated through the new special Teacher Center '^account was not included 
in the 1974-75 budget. 

FORT WORTH ^ . < 

K 

* In 1974-75 the Fort Worth Teacher Center receive^jd funds from the 

Fort Wprth Independent School District, from one qf the six participating 

institutions of higher education, from the Region 1 1 Education Service 

Center and from TCIES. 

The Fort Worth school district contributed $17^400, and Texas 

Christian University supplied $14, 544. Of the remaining five universities 

participating in the local Teacher Center, three — North Texas State . 

University, Texas Women's University, and Texas Wesleyan College — 

made tentative commitments to provide $3, 500, $6, 000, and $3, 840, 

respectively, tp the local IPeacher Center. This $13, 340 is to be negotiated 

with thtS'uiiiversities. The Region 11 Edub^tion Service Center provided 

$2,.06Qfor the Teacher C^nter effort and TCIES granted the Fort Worth 

Teacher Center $28, 080. In addition to the 1974-75. TCIES funds, the 

project had an additional $12,677 in carryover funds from TCIES* so that..^ 

7/ Due to prolonged negotiations with the Office of Education regional office, 
TCIES, and the University of Houston, it appears that not all of the $42,602 
will be received by the project during 1974-75. 



the total contribution of TCIES was $40, 757. If all vmiversity budgets were 
committed, the tptal operating budget for the Fort Worth Teacher Center 
would be $85, 561 in 1974-75. * v ^ 

The balance of power or influence on the Teacher Center advisory 
councilmaybe directly^ related to the differences in levels* of suppor^ 
provided by member universities to the project. As noted previously, 
some university representatives indicated that Texas Christian University 
has a strong role on the council. As this university supplies about one- 
fourth of the nonfederal budget for the project, it seems logical that this 
funding situation affects the roles and relationships of council members.^ 
G. PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

SAN ANTONIO 

There is no SATEAC site or set of physical facilities. Board meetings 
which represent the only assemblage of SATEAC personnel, are held in 
the conference room of the education service center. Some suggestions 
have been made that the meeting place be rotated among the various 
member institutions but no formal action in support of this notion has been 
taken. 

. " - DALLAS ^ 

The DTEC is located in the personnel development resource center, 
which is part of North Dallas High School. Thii^; building is a large one- 
room structure separated from the high school and subdivided into offices 
and storage space for curriculum resource materials. An open area 
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contains chairs and tables, and is used for advisory council meetings. 

The Teacher Centers for Are^s 1, 2, and 3 also have a definite 
location, each one beitjg part of a different elementary school. The Tea- 
Cher Center for Area 4 is located in a conamimity learning center. 

WEST TEXAS 

There is no particular site or facility for this Teacher Center either;; 
Meetings of the advisory board are held in different locations at West 
Texas State University. Presumably the service center is also used 
when necessary.^j 

HOUSTON 

* The offic4s of the Teacher Center director and his secretarial staff 
are located on the fourth floor of the College of Education at the University 

V 

of Houston. These offices occupy approximately one-fourth of the entire 
floor of this contemporary building. The carpeted, open space area set 
off by partial dividers, is shared with other organized activities such as 
a Teacher Corps competency-based teacher education project. Teacher ^ 
Center activities also take place at other offices and meeting rooms at 
the University of Houston and at a school building in the Yates pyramid 
of schools (called the MacGregor Center). ^ 
/ • FORT WORTH 

There is a large portable classroom adjacent to the Elder elementary 
school, which is part of the original pyramid of schools served by the 
project. ■ It houses the Teacher Center coordinator and her secretary and 
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is' used for such activities as meetings and workshops. The director's 
office, however, is in the ceVitral administration building of the Fort 
WQi»th school district. 

^ Three additional sites for Teacher Center activity are located in 
Fort Worth schools. In each case a classroom has bepn turned over to 
the center; it is used to store materials, and for in-service and pres^rvice 
seminars. 

H. SELECTION, TENURE, ORIENTATION AND RESOURCES OF MEMBERS 

SAN ANTONIO 

Selection No specific data on the selection mechanism for members 
were obtained. The rule seems to be that members are selected and 
appointed by the agencies they represent. The colleges send thei^ 
education deans or department chairmen; school districts send their 
superintendents or associate superintendents for curriculum and instruc- 
tion, apparently with some kind of rotation to spread the five slots among 
the thirteen districts. The education service center sends its executive 

director, and the PTA and the County School Board Association select 

* 1 • t 

%> ' 

community represbntatives by their own criteria. The professional , 
* representatives are nominated by the Texas State Teachers Association; 
in 1975 they elected to send a classroom teacher, a superintendent, and 
a dean of boys. . ^* ^ 

^Tenure There seem to be no fiJced rules on tenure, ppej^ationally, 

there is turnover in all except the university representation sometimes 

/ 

on an annual basis. This has given the universities an advantage in 



accumulated experience. 

Orientation There is^no formal oriM^tion to the work of the boatd, 

although several members noted that mucn meeting time is deyoted to 

progr'am description for the^sake of iminformed meniBers. TCIES funds^ 

have been used to take the board to an exefnplary Teacher Center operation 

in West Virginia. It was felt that this trip made a considerable contri- 
r 

bution to the board's thinking. 

Resources No resources are available from the member groups 
except such time "as the individual representatives can and will devote to 
SATEAC affairs. The education service center, as has been noted, does 
provide core operational support for SATEAC. 

DALLAS 

^ Selection * The bylaws state that institutional membership will be ^ 
ccfntinuous and that participating institutions wiH select their own 
representatives. They also direct the<:ouncil ,to select community organi- 
zations each year. and invite those'^ selected to"choose^their own represen- 
tatives. ■ ' 

This wording seems to make a distinction in status between the 
community organizations and the other -members of the council. One 
person interviewed asserted that the school district had in fact selected 
the organizations which ^ere to serve on the council, and the council then 
simply accepted them. In at least one case, a member. of^a conimunity/ 
business organization was approached and<^ asked to serve on the council 



as a representative of that organization. In this one situation af least, 
the organization did not choose its own representative. It was said that 
there were specific reasons foV having chosen each of the community/ 
business organizations for membership on the council. The police depart- 
ment, for example, was selected because of its close association with 
•the alternative schools, • / 

Another respondent asserted that the chairperson of one of the com- 
mittees was somehow appointed to that position even before having joined 
the committee. It was also reported that the presidents of professional 
associations are autonaatic members of the council but that they may appoint 
others to serve m their place, On^ respondent was not Sure whether the 
chairpersoji of the coun6il was elected or appointed to the position,. Some 
respondents wer5 not able to articulate any specific criteria for the - 
selection of any of the members, but others said that it was clear that 
the school district wanted: to have members on the council who would speak 
their minds and push for what they believe. It thus^appears that there is 
an informal selection and appointment mechanism, operating in addition 
to the formal one, .Probably in an effort to clarify the matter, one of 
the council cbmmittees has recently worked up a set of criteria and 
guidelines covering th^ admission of new members. 

Tenure * One respondent noted that there has been a fair amount of • 
change in -coimcil membershjlp but that a nucleus of members has remained. 
The xiniversity membership h^s perhaps been the most consistent. The 



membership of the professional associations is said to change relatively 
frequently as their presidents change. The decentralization to four Area 
Teacher Centers and the frequent change of center directors has also 
caused an' instability in the key school district membership. 

Orientation No formal orientation appears to be^ given to ^oiHrcil 
members but the hand-picking, of many of the members suggests that they 
are informed about the activities and purposes of the council. In prepara- 
tion for the 1974-75 activities the director of the center and others visited 
the schools of education of surrounding colleges and universities in order . 
tct explain the' center and obtain interest and support. 

Systematic or routine orientation of members may be needed, however. 
One respondent emphai^ized 'that '^people don't believe their input is 
really wanted^ " and a thorough orientation to their role might construe- 
tivdly deal with such beliefs. Some impatience was expressed with people 
who "still don't understand. " While it was felt that member organizations 
"do their homework" there seem to be distinct differences in levej of 
awareness among different members. 

Resources An interesting and valuable resource is the cross- • - 
institutional experience brought to the local Teacher Centers by a number 
of university and school district representatives. Three of the persons 
intervie^ved have extensivfe experience in both the school district and 
the tmiversities. It was poihted out that being familiar with and accepted 
by at least the major cultures represented on the advisory council can 
have invaluable results in promoting collaborative activity. 



subsequent activities. / 

Two respondents were not entirely clear what the full scope of the 
membership of the council was and did not know how to tell when the full 
council was present. One member recalled that on one oi^asion he noted 
another person being present and involved in the discussion, but was not 
clear whether he was a member and if so what group he represented. 

Resources The service center brings a particularly well-devejgped 
materials resource center to the Teacher Center. It also seems to have 
established an extensive service network and to have become well-known 
in the surrounding school districts. Thus it is in a good position to help 
implement and strengthen Teacher Center work. As in the case of Dallas 
many of the principal actors at West Texas bring considerable experience 
to the council with -BSK^iwtiieT^' institutional. cultur It seems beyond 
question that this has facilitated communication and understanding among 
the major council members. . v 

V^' HOUSTON , '^'k.^^ \ 

Selection As already noted, the director of the Center is appointed 
by the University of Houston. Appointment of .giiembers of the Operations 
' Committee is done at the discretion of each of .'tti"p.dJistitutj,on^>and 
>f organizations involved. * >^^* ^ '\\ , ^ 

Tenure Each member organization determine.JS .khe terni o^^«ser\^ce 

; ■ ^ r 

* for its representative. The bylaws do not mention the duration^^of service 

for representatives itom. the university and professional organizations. 
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' saying simply that they serve at the pleasure of the institution. Interviews, 
however, reveal that representatives from both these organizations 
usually serve for long periods of time. With the^exception of Houston, 
no school district is to be represented on the Operations Comijiittee by 
both the school district and profes.sional association simultaneously. The 
terms of office are limited to two years and the members rotate. The 
Houston school district thus appears to be '^permanently" on the board. 

\' 1 

Orientation Interviews show that orientation for new rrlembers is 
informal and the Teacher Center director tends to inform new members 
about the project. It does not seem that the TCEES project is understood by the 

Operations Committee menilDers interviewed nor do they seem to be aware of the 

I? 

, historical relationship between TCIES and the Houston Teacher Center. 

Resources ' The University of Houston provides facilities and materials 
such as video equipment to the project. The main contribution of the school 
district is the SB 8 funds. Both school district and university make 
personnel available to the center. As mentioned previously, in January 
1975 the advisory board voted to establish a special Teacher Center account 
to be "administered by the Operations Committee. " Money from this 
account is u^^ed under the signature of the executive director. The funds 
represent a 60 percent cut of the $50 per student teacher that comes from, 
the state to each member school district. At $30 for approximately 1100 

/ • * / 

student te^achers, this total attiotrnts to about $33, 000. The remaining 

e / 



$20 out pf each $50 stays with the school districts. 

- 1 
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The executive officer, of course, brings to his job substantial exper- 
ience and ability in the area of teacher education, but he is also respected 
for his leadership skills and his abilities as a political strategist, Al- 
though characterized by some as ''passively aggressive, " teachers appear 
to regard him as helpful and interested in their cause. He has given 
teachers a lot of help with needs assessment and in locating consultants 
for in-stervice programs. He seems to treat teachers with great respect; 
they believe he genuinely considers them as pr.ofessionals and will aid 
.them in gaining more control of teacher training and certification,^ Qther 

* ' i' 

f 

university representatives are also respected for' the knowledge and infor*- 
mation they can contribute and for their administrative skills, which , 
involve the placing of student teachers in the schools,^ The^ al6o contribute 
skills in proposal writing an<^ knowledge about fede^ral and state funds 
likely to be available to support Teacher Center efforts. School district \ 
representatives, on the other hand, are experienced administrators and 
knowledgeable about political matters, ^ . 

FORT WORTH 

Selection The n;ethod of selection and -appointment of members to ff^"^^ 
the board is not clearly described in available dbctiments. It appears 
that the advisory , council votes oh whether to admit new institutions or - 
organizations to membership on the cduncil,' and then the institutions or 
organizations themselves select:fheir representatives. 

Tenure ' Some council ^riembers have been on the board siace 1970, 

' — ■ ' / ' . ' 



when the project was associated with/TTT. The original Teacher Center 

director has been with the council since its inception, as has one of the 

) 

community representatives. /The education service center representative 
has been involved for at le^t two years. The length of involvement of the 
member universities other thaji Texas Christian Uhiversity varies from 
two years to^ few months; that is, the University of Texas at Arlington 
joined the Teacher Center in the fall of 1974. The center coordinator 
(from the school district) has been involved in the project since at least 
1972 while the present dire^ctor joined the project and the council in 
March 1974. The length of term of council members seems to be open- 
ended. 

Orientation Though^no formal orientation seems to exist, it may not 
be necessary because of the longevity of the members. Newer members ^ 
s-eem to have gained their information and understanding of the project 
inforijaally. 

^ - Resources The matter of resources available for the FWTC was not 
formally resolved as of the. spring of 1975. Although the sum of imiversity 
contributions to the project is yet to be committed, the project does have 
Fort Worth school district, Texas Christian University and education 
-service center support for instructional materials, staff/ and travel. 
The, unresolved university financial aid is to be used to compensate 
professors participating' in the Teacher Centei\. 

The apparent resource question that seems unique to Fort Worth and 
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* 

will eventually have to be addressed is: what resources will be used for 

core operational support when TCIES ceases to provide the project aid 

for a full-time coordinator, a secretary and a part-time internal evaluator?* 

c 

I. ROLES OF THE PARTNERS 

« ^ 

• In this section a number of comments will first be made relative to 

i 

.the ti;aditional roles of council partners and the consequent political forces 
for conflict, with some suggested rewards that, it may be argued, would 
accrue to the different members as a result of their collaboration. This 
will be done under the subheadings of stereotypes and rewards below and 
will. apply to each of the local Teacher Centers studied. Each local Teacher 
Center will then be discussed in turn with comments on these topics and 
others as may seem appropriate. ^ * % 

Stereotypes , 

a. Colleges and universities — historically have been in charge 

of preservice education. They have enjoyed a certain measure of autonomy 

in this area which is hard for themJto relinquish. Over the years the impres 

sion has developed that professional teacher trainers know more about what 

preservice education should consist of and how it should be designed than 

.1 ^ * 

do practitioners. The university, with its ivory tower image, is considered 

• ■* , ¥ ~ ' 

to be intellectually retaoved from the practical concerns of daily life. 
Therje has been a traditional separation between field-based and campus- 
based programs. Professors are thought to be reluctant to *'get their 
hands dirty^^ and are considered to be somewhat inexp erienced in 



administrative and political realities. They are rewarded for their publi- 
cations rather than for their project work, direct service, or attention to 
existing educational problems in the schools. They do not receive the same 
rewards for team accomplishment as fdr individual efforts for which they 
can claim total or primary credit. 

Practitioners tend to blame universities for the "irrelevant" pre- 
paration they receive and generally fe6l that schools of education have not 
made very effective contributions to the problems of education. Many feel 
that the interests of the-untversities do not hecessarily coincide with 
those of the local community. The board of gov.emors of a university is 
not likely to be made up of local citizens, and is therefore likely to espouse 
a philosophical outlook and interest different from that prevalent in the 
local community. Also, the legal and financial basis of the \miversity 
does not make it directly accountable for the successes and failures of the , 
public schools. ' ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

^ ' ^ b. Independent School Districts historicaHjf have lacked 
involvement in teacher education. Their ftmctibn has been associated with 
the education of children and youth and pot with the preparation of teachers. 
In Texas, teachers are considered prepared for their job on a lifetime basis 
once they have ^graduated from an approved Texas college or xiniversity. The 
renew.ing or updating of teaching skills has usually not been scheduled into 
the typical school day in any systematic way. Little if any time is forxnally 
set aside for teachers to prepare their classroom lessons. Individual 



teachers generally feel that they have little power in determining the 
^curriculum and materials to be used in their school. In fact, typically, 
it is felt that decision making over such matters need not include teachers. 
Traditionally the social status of teachers is low. Finally, the school 
system must be responsive to its local and national tax base and to its 
governing body of lay citizens and is, consequently, set apart from the 
universities, which are not as directly accountable to an identifiable body. 
^ c. Professional associations -r have been involved in research 

on teacher education and have set up committees to work on the difficult 
task of setting professional standards. They have shown a commitment to 
improve teacher preparation programs. Nevertheless, traditionally the 
professional associations are considered to lie politically oriented rather 
than program oriented, and have a reputation for being more concerned 
with promoting the weKare of their members than with improving their 
professional skills. 

d. Community and business organizations — are/ considered 
ultimately; *he peoplejo whom schools are responsible. That responsibility 
has never been well-defined nor has the role of the community been e^rtended 
to^ deciding what shoulcihappen in a classroom. Over the years and in this 
post industrial age the difference between what passes as education and 
what society needs, and w^ts — or ou^t to need and want — has become 
less and less clear, harder to define. - It has also become evident that 
there is no one communitjr but many, and tHat their values and beliefs may 

/ • . 
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be sufficiently different to warrant thinking of them as different cultures. 
The idea of America as a mosaic is gaining ground over that of America 
as a melting pot* 

The idea of school as a business or corporate enterprise has received 
some support. The Bill of Rights has been brought into the classroom. 
Enough specialists exist to claim a monopoly over almost any aspect of 
organized education that one can think of. The role of the expert has 
always been much admired even to the extent of accepting without doubt 
the beliefs of professors and administrators, but that is gradually changing 
too. 

AU these factors make it increasingly difficult to decide the what and * 
how and why of formal education and thus delineate the role of any par- 
ticular group. 



) 
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Rewards If the Teacher Center program were expanded 
nationwide, each of the four, major member groups would conceivably 
expect ^ome rewards for their participation. Whether these rewards 
would . actually accrue remains to be seen. 

a. Colleges and universities — would acquire a powerful lever 
to effect change on their own campuses, constituting both a political 
and conceptual force; they would share ideas and experiences with other 
universities, especially in the area of the Texas Education Agency where 
unofficial rules and regulations are said to be proliferating; and they 
wotild stand together on common issues and concerns and generally be 
better -informed. Their explicit and deliberate association with the 
schools would make it easier to bring professional expertise to bear 

on specific problems. After all, it would open for study the actual 

topic that defines the interests of a school of education, namely, education 

* 

itself. 

b. School districts would stand to gain better student teachers 
and a better pool of potential employees, and would exert influence for 
more responsive training programs, especially with reggird to new roles 
such as those of diagnostician, helping teacher, planner, futurist, 
computer programmer, administrative col&lict manager, and evaluator. 
School districts would have better access to a larger and wider range 

of skills and resources. Instead of shouldering sole responsibility for 
what has become a major social problem they could share it to their 



own advantage and that of their ^students with the very forces that they 
would otherwise contend with. 

c. Professional associations -- would gain a better understanding 
of the educational'process, and draw on the reservoir of experience of 
their nnenabers in defining problems, priorities, and new directions. 
They would gain a political lever that would help them achieve their goal 
of exercising greater influence in the areas of program accreditation 
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and certification, and in the status' and salaries of teachers. 

d. Community and business organisations — through represen- 
tation in a Teacher Center, would help the education establishment 
achieve the lifestyle the community desires. The Teacher Center could 
become yet another organized way in which the goals and conduct of 
education could be subjected to continuous discussion and scrutiny by 
all of society's different interests and points of view. The Teacher 
Center could act as a forum through which the 'community could difluence 
the program approval process and thus influence the training of personnel. 
Community members could also learn more about what is involved in ^ 
teacher education. By involving other institutions Snd the* community 
in educational problems, the schools would have additional opportunities 
tp get their ideas and procedures across to the very people they seek to 
serve. This would surely result in a better understanding of what they ^ 
are seeking to do, and thus lead to the satisfaction derived from doing it 
better. ' • ' ' , 
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SAN Antonio ^ ' „ • 

The role of each of the five groups involved in tlie SATEAC will be 
considered *in turn. Statements made below are based on comments macle 
by respondents in the course of the interviews. 

The colleges and universities play the leadership role in the group. 
While they constitute qnly about one-third of the membership, they con- 
trol, according to the executive officer, 90 percent of the decision-making 
power,, mainly in the form of permitting actions to go, on by not exercising 

• Q 

veto power. Other informants indicated that despite this potential for 
leadership, the colleges op^ for only a minimal program, exerting a 
blocking tendency^ for most nonmandated proposals. It is. Asserted that 
they take this posture to protect their interests and to avoid losing even 
more power and control over the teacher educ^aSion programs. Their 
predominant characteristics are anxiety and a feeling of being threatened. 

The independent school districts tend to take a laissez faire posture. 
They have, it is asserted, more important fish to fry and their spotty 
attendance record bears this out. According to one informant the school 
district did attempt tatake a positive posture toward teachpr education 
through the operation of its own in-service programs when teachers 
" cfomplained that college programs we're hot responsive to their needs.* 
The teachers found the school district 'programs no more appealing, however, 
and they were dropped, ^e school districts are now willing to let the 
.center pick up the training role, but are cautious in the ^v^y th^y are 



invalving themselves, * * • • 

The role of the educational service centers is h^rd to assess* The 
executive officer claims that the eer.Hce center is supportive of SATEAC 
for "idealistic" reasons (general imprpvement of education), and because 
SATEAC can enlarge the range' of services available to the clients of 
the 'service center. Detractors of^he service penter charge that the 
executive officer's interest is-tased upon presumed budgetary and.staffing 
ad-^antages for the education service center.^ Tnere is not enough data 
available to resplve this dilemma, nor is there ever likely to be, but 
there is no question of the service center's general operational support. 
* The yole of the Texas State Teachers" Association is evolving. 
tDriginallyv some respondents suggested its representatives were over- 
awed by the^.college personnel and felt iminformed on teacher training 
programs.^ Now that the awe is do^Yn'and the level of information up, 

. new agenda items are emerging. The association is seeking more 
professional involvement in'teacher.training, accreditation,, and eertifi- 
cat-ion, possibly even to the^xtent ^)f having; its function vested in a 
state board consisting of professional personnel.. It is beginnmg to see 
all local Teacher Centers as possible sources of leverage to this end - 

• and also as channels for feedback on teacher education issues'. It seems 

likely that the professional representatives will becbme inpreasingly more 

(s . .. ■ ■ : • 

vocal and more powerful in SATEAC. \ 



, Finally, the community role is also changing. The interviews indi- 
cated that the commiinity representatives originally felt iininformed and . 
iinable to grapple with the issues at a sufficiently high professional level. 
But experience is tending to alleviate these feelings. The* chief no|e 
with th^ cofnmunity is accountability . If poor teachers cannot be elimi- 
natec^ once they are teachings it is essential to eliminate them during the 
training process, and SATEAQ is a vebucle toward that end. In general, 
however, the commiinity representatives seem to be sympathetic and 

J . ■ ■ ■ 

supportive of change and view the SATEAC experience as an unusually 

us^l feedback channel for information about school. 

Ttiere seem to be at least five major areas of conflict: 

l.Historical conflicts .exist which set university agaiijst university, 

university against service center, service center against school district, 

and Texas State Teachers Association against the Texas Classroom 

Teachers Association. ' Reasoi3ig^f or these conflicts inclyde the fact 

that universities anh tli^ S*ervice*cen,ter both have a legal in-service 

r ^ . ' ^ 

mandate, different universities and professional associations compete 
with each other, and sahooL districts, especially in large cities, seem to 

• ■ ■ • ; \ - I . ■ . 

' see the services offered by the service center as inferior to* those they 
could provide themselves. ' By state law, however, the school systenis • 
and the service centers are required to cooperate^. All these conflicts 
tend to fee reflected in SATEAC deliberations. Members find it hard to 
divest them'selves of their historical loyalties in order to deal objectiyely 



with one another; . ; . 

*2, A certain amount of interuniversity competition also exists. The 
area universities naturally compete^for students.^ They seeija. to feel that 
the program review process unfairly requires them to gi^e away trade^ 
secrets. They do not feel that they can get a fair and open critique of 
their programs from their competitors. For reasons of their own self- 
interest, they are not too critical, even if deserved, of the program , 
proposals of their competitors, lest they be overly critical in return. 

With five universities in the area (^"effective competition for students 
depends on creative and responsive programs. If all programs are alike, 
all students will eventually attend the University of Texas at San Antonio 
since it will have the lowest tuition. SATEAC Will have to exercise cau- 
tion to avoid pressing the universities into a common progranx, thereby 
discouraging diversity. * 

^.The program review process is also an area of conflict. The, 

universities naturally feel a great loss of autonomy, control and power 

as a result of the' Texas Education Agency requirement that^prograna 

proposals be reviewed by the local Teacher Centers. This tends to. create 

conflicts not only among the colleges but between the colleges and the 

rest of the board. 'At SATEAC the colleges feel especially threatened by 

the practice of excerpting reports from the minutes for the Texas Educa- 

tion Agency %' attention, ' 

' \. ■ '• * . • • . ^ • 

4. The service center was selected as a neutral groiind, but its 



abiUty to provide operational fiinding has made it peculiarly unneutral. 
At one time, ^it is asserted, it.;*as actually proposed that the service 
center become the SATEAC. , While this effort was defeated there remain - 

• !••■ * : 

a number . of board members who persist in ascribing to the service cen- 

ter the motivation of adoDtjng the Teacher center for its own ends. 

. " ; 5. ' A status conflict exists -among the members of the board, . 

especially between the colleges at one extreme and the professional and 

community representation at thd other. The colleges are seen as patronizing, 

the professionals and community representatives asjaninformed. Ob/iously 

this tends to prevent the center from receiving the conceptual and program 

. • ■ ' ' '■ ■ . . *^ • 

:de.velopment skills the college people might bring as weU as the "real 

world" practical skiUs which other members might bring." 

• V s.i-^ . DALLAS • f 

\ -H^'Most respondents were quick tb assert that an atmosphere of trust 
and cooperation exists among councU. members. They were willing to 
say- that disagreements apd differences are accepted ^yithout jealousy, 
and that 'individual universities were, by and large, willing to listen, 
to accept criticisms, and also to criticize each other. In thS'view of 

" those interviewed in Dallas, however, the budding cooperative relation-- 
shi^s between the universities and the schools are probably not easily 
duplicated elsewhere. ^ , 

One respondent felt that' the ^^visory council had' made a lot of * • 

' j)rogress in its attempts at working' together. Once meetings consisted 



of a series of glowing reports from committees, with the actual decisions 
being made in somebody's office, but they have progressed to forms of 
open exchange and debate with a niinimum of hidden agendas. !Now,, in 
this person's view, in an hour or an hour and a half of. meeting time, , 
unanimous decisions are the rule.. ■ ♦ ' ' , . ' 

Two other respondents, v^hile agreeing that openness to different 
viewpoints and a willingness to woj?k together dp exist, would rather say 
that competition has not openly surfaced, or that a full scale advisory 
meeting is indeed "a wonderful show. " They point to the lack of role 
definition for groups sUch as the service center aiid the commiiniti^ and 
to the fact that while the advisory ct)uncil consists of different ethnic 
groups, the input of some of these groups is not yet what it should be. 

k\ least one respondent was willing to abandon the word parity and- 
adopt something called "functional involvement'' instead. The difference 
in terminology is meant to suggest that, rather than striving for an equal 
voice for eafch partner on all issues/ it is more sensible to develop the 
kind of tfnst under which each member organization can be coimted on 
for its particular strengths. This, however, requires defining roles 
and boundaries of inflii^ence and that seems to be a major preoccupation 
• of DTEC at this moment. 

Respondents pointed out that some instijtutions or organizations have 
already defined roles which must change while others have never really * 
had any defined roles to begin wi^h. Fqr example, the un^iversity reward 



system is based on published work while time spent working \yith publi^ 
schools attracts from the pursuit of the publishing goal* University 
professors have a natural reluctance, therefore, to expand their roles 
fo 'include work with school systems when they kno^ full well that such 

f 

expenditures of time'actually penalize their advancement under the tenets 

of their own institutions. A p^ef^^ssor who devoted considerable time 

and effort develpping competency statements and who did not receive 

tenure could not help pres,ume that theS.e efforts had not been valued as 

highly as the more acceptable publicattbi;! of a scholarly article, Prpfes- 

;dional. associations, on the.oth^r han"<^, b^ive nev^f provided a reward 

system ^ven, approaching that of the publiish or perish syndrome. 

Wh(5ther it. is easier to redefine an established role or define a 

>» - * 

ne*w role to conform to the Teacher Center coiKjept is a moot question. 

; The* role of the service center, it Is said, should re^t primarily . 

with' making, information available and with facilitating the exchange of 

^information among schQols and univei:sities. The service center is 

desirous of having 'a greater impact on Dallas, first as it is reported 

tQ^haye had on smaller school districts; The' Dallas school district, 

however, appears to beliey^that it not only can provide the services the 

service center: provides^ but it can do so bettered at lower cost. 

The contribution of thfe state education ag3ency;^was primarily in the 

legal and procedural areas. Through a representative, state legal and 

bureaucratic complexities could b6 bfc^ught ijefore the council when they 



J 

would do the most good, namely, when policy or program questions were 
being discussed." An example of this sort of input fropa the state occurred 
when the council was reviewing a policies and procedures document 
pertinent t6 preservice tekcher education. The representative from the 
Texas Education Agency was able to suggest a number of changes in the 
.document to assure, comi)liance with the freedom of information law. 
Problems with late payment of teachers' salaries, for example, could 
be resolved more efficiently, it was explained, by working with a rep- 
resentative of the state familiar with local conditions and personnel. By 
and large, however^ it was agreed that the roles of the state, the com- 
' munity, and the professional organizations were the least well defined. 

The council has not escaped some of the conflictg_^ready^pointed out 
at the beginning of this section. Teachers res.ent b'eing told what to do by 
tiniversity professors. Professors believe themselves to be most quali- 
fied when it comes to teacher education; on the other hand, administrators 
wish to retain their authority. The representatives of the different 
' organizations have to understand and respect each other's language, and 
direct their 'activities toward a communal goal rather than preserving 
Partisan policies. Just as necessary, it was pointe^out, -is Bome- means 
of c;onwnimication between council members and their own organizations ^ 
so that the separate organizations can^esponsibly define their l-oles. 
' there is evidence that some of the partners are accepting and 
examining the differences to see what solutions can be negotiated. 



Respondents say that it is now possible for a professor and a practicing 
teacher to discuss the effectiveness of a student teacher reasonably and 

• X 

candidly. The result has been that a document on the rights of student 

teachers has been worked up. One respondent recalled that a turning 

point in attitude was reached when it b^axne clear that it was possible 
1 , t 

to be chairman of one of the advisory council committees without being 

a professor. ' ^ 

Even though preconceptions are breaking down and the efficiency 

and effectiveness of the council is increasing, there is still the feeling 

that substantive differences in role effectiveness exist! Lay members are 

said to feei that they can add little to the discussion after it reaches'" 

levels beyond their expertise, and as*a consequence, feel^excluded^ -In 

a sense this situation is s^en as being justified and the attendatot problems, 

as being caused by poor definition of rol^s. All respondents seem. to 

agree that men;iber roles have definite boimdaries and that th^&e should 

• ' ' ^ . ' * ^ " 

be defined ahd negotiated. While the community might not contribute 

any technical expertise community representatives gan challenge values 

and clarify assumptions, especially in the area of racial^or social class 

differences. Commimity representatives could thus be relied on to help 

thQ coimcil. better imder stand th^ students' home and community environ- 

ments. In I^las community representatives have orgaj^ed guided 

tours for council members to acquaint them with aspects of conpmunity . 



life with which they are not "familiar. 



'. /, . ». WEST TEXAS • ' . 

The majorr J^ost iiifluential. partners seem to be tjie iiniversity, the 

* '-If ' \ ^ *> • 

acho9l districts andihe^ service center. All respondents,, agreed thalt the 

three partners worked'together effectively and that substantial progress 

had been made." On the other hau(i, *1:j&ere were also prognostications on 

the future such as "it wonH waV^k, .it's pblitical as hell.," 

All persons interviewed agreed that the traditional autonomy enjoyed 
*by the individual partners' is a thing of the past.' They indicated, that they 
^^re working toward the same goals, and that they recognize the inadequaqie 
of presCTit representation and decision making in teacher education. Tea- 
pher^Center officials feel that it is only the top .level of administrative^ 
personne^t West l^exas State University who fail to gee that the xiniversity* 
effectiveness^ can be increased through cooperation^ iiJdeed, thsit its best 
chances for meaningful survival depend on cooperation. 

The service center has had a lengthy involvement w;ith the twenty- six 
counties in the northern part of th§ panljandle. It has offered an extremely 
wide range of services, and, respondents report; has met with consider- . 
able succ-ess. It has not res^;ricted itself to being a resource center, 
although it has a lafge ai\d wellrstbcked facility. Foi^ some time it has 
offered workshops and other educational experiences which WeS't Texas 
State University recognized for acadmic credit for participating teachet^s^ 
Overlapping experiences were not offered, in order to avoid, conflicts ^ 
between the service center and the university. • Respondents f^t that an . 
tmwritten understanding governed thxB relationship to keep them from. 



"stumbling over each other. " That relationship, however, is said to be 
deteriorating. to the point where collaboration is becoming* iinpo£|^sible. 
Also, as already noted in a previous section, a redirection in university 
policy is making it increasingly difficult for the school of education to give 
academic credit to teachers who participate in the workshops offered by 
the'service center. ' ^ " . 

■ Faculty members In the school of edUcaticai at West Texas State 
University are pbrtf a^ed as being interested in collaborating with the 
Teacher Center and as being supportive of ciDmpetency-balsed teacher 



education--conditions'"-^ich the Teacher Center and the dean of'the school 
of education have been inter e^sted in proinoting.»The relationshi/ between 
the, university ayfthe school system is also portrayed as being healthy? 
and.cooperativel- In a-S^nse, however, it may be untested. For example, 
apparently the university controls the faculty appointments it makfes in 
the vartous schools. WhHe the school system might war^to exercise 

some influence over these appoiiitments,- especially as^ far as the adequacy 

of performance of the faculty meiriber,.is doncemed, the issue, as one . 

respondent i^ut it,- "simply hasn't arisen. " ' . ■ ', *^ ' 

.All. respondent^ would probably kgree that^go far as the role of the 

parent,...the teacher, . and the community are pnarginal.' In part, these ' 
. regies'- have noJ been defined; in. part, their input is .limited^cause they 
•are not fully.. aw^re- of the nature and scope of the emergent struggles 
• betwiien;maior.pi'tnerS, especially the university and the service ceiatef\' 
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Two respondents saw the lacjj. o^ .inputs on the part of the community and ' 
the teachers as due to the combined efforts of two fllfitors: the desire on 
the part of the major partners to retain po^^^iv-^nd^he lack of aggression 
on the part of the community and teaSher representatives to participate. 
Teachers were cited aa needing some ^'consciousness raising** and as 
being deficient in influence. . ' r \ - 

Here, too, as in Dallas, a concrete situation seems to be emerging 
which will bring the matter of commitment arid cpllaboration to a head. 
A bilingual prpposal has been submitted to th6 Office of jgducatiori which, 
if fimded, would require the university and the school districts to wprk 
closely together in the field. Project fundg Ayould pay for the recruitment ' 

to five 



of new faculty to teach in the bilingual program for a period of up 



ypa-rfl. •Rvpntiially these courses. are expected to generate enough^ credit^ 
hours to warrant receiving money from.vthe state', and, in that sen^e, the 



program is expected to become self-supporting in due time. The willing- . 
ness of West Texas State University to participate in this cooperative 
endeavor would imply their eventual willingness to continue it after the 
* proposal funds have run out. The ho^e is Ithat the different partners will 
learn to workj together successfully by the time the program becomes self- 
supporting and the bilingual program is institutionalized. ^ 

• i' * 

. • HOUSTON . / 

The university appears to be the primary leader in this project, al-, 
'though not necessarily dominating the sohool district. One respondent 
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felt that teachers have been listened to more this year than in the past, 
especially by school district administrators. In Houston, school district 
representatives' seem to communicate regularly with their administration" 
and with school district teachers about Teacher Center acjivity. Univer- 
sity representatives are actively seeking to increase university involve- 
ment in the project. University involvement is said to have increased this 
year over the previous one resulting in the regular involvement of about 
25 percent of the college of education faculty. 

Again, in Houston, theije seems to be good communication b_etween the 
teachers and the Teacher Center. Much important information about. 
Teacher Center activity seems to be exchanged on an informal basis; it 
seems common for people to stop by the project director's office for. 

- coriversati6n before or after a meeti ng. Cominittee members' indi cated 

s » . — ^ 

_tl^hey get drafts of documents such as new preservice programs prior 
t6 Operations Committee^'meetlngs on a regular basis. Two respondents. 

- whb suggested the general content of ^ proposal to the Fund for ^-he 
Improvement of Pos^-Secondary Eduqation. listed this contribution as • 
an exsTmple of their participation. -Based on their input the University of 
Houstbn representatives prepared the proposal for the Teacher. Center. 
Other committee members, however, seemed to be unfamiliar with the 
contents, oflthfeiproposal when it was discussed at an« Operations Committee 
session 'in |lay. Discussion, of other" matters at this meeting, with which • 
all members seem^a familiar^ included a new bilingual program for the 

• •' ■ V.' ' ' ■ 

■ ■ • '/''v/r..^. - ■ • . ,.■ 
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college of education and recent development of competencies for super- 
vising teachers. ^ 

' -Serious conflict was skillfully avoided by Operations Committee mem- 
bers who indicated that differences and disagreements are generally handled 
outside of formal meetings. There certainly seemed to be frank open 
expressions of differing points of view on the part of Operations Committee 
members at this meeting as they dealt with revjew of the bilingual program, 
consideration of a policy on Teacher Center publications, and efforts to 
evaluate school administrators. For e;xample,, one professio'nal associa- 
tion representative stated that teachers have no choice or control over 
administrators evaluating their work, and raised the possibility of applying 
this' policy in reverse. The schoo^administration representatives Responded 
that they felt the policies ^on teacher evaluation should be improved 



father than imposing an admittedly inadequate .process on administrators. 
Rewards ^ ^ ^ . 

■ — ■ " ^ ' - ' / ■ ^ 

a. The University . Traditionally, the position of a tenured, 

full professor is the^ultima^e reward that '^' university system can bestow 

on a professional educator.. There is an Apparent and generaUy strong 

professional motivatioiTfor coUege of education professors to come in 

direct and frequent contact with public .schools, in order to test their. . ^ 

teacher preparation programs in areal setting. It seems logical that the 

. institutionafreward syst'em, ho4vever> wiU strongly influence how this 
' • • s: ■ •. 

professional interest is^ carried out by individuals. The University of . 
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Houston, according to Operations Commitieo membefs, determines tenure 
and promotion consideration for college of education members applying 
the same criteria to every discipline. ' Generally the first concert is the 
number of publications in refereed journals the individual has accrued. • 
with less emphasis placed on teaching effectiveness and field service. 
Participation Jn the Teacher Center project is said to be given 
strong consideration within the college, of education in tenure and promotion 
recommendations, but this does not appear WWthe case at higher 
administrative levels within the university. Thus, one faculty member 
in the college of educafionWas recommended for tenure and promotion by 
tfte college in large part due to his Teacher Center wbrJc although he had 
not done much traditional publishing. The recommendation was turned 
down at higher levels within the university. This leads^some to say that 
the reward system within the university does noT support working with the 



Teacher Center strongly ei^ough. The posture of the college of education* 
on this question, however, is seep as a considerable 3tep forward, for 
it is willing to count the development of a competency-based teacher 
education modirle as equivalgljt to a published material when decisions on 
promotion and tenure have to be'made. One avenue faculty members have ^ 
considered and are beginning to use consists of conducting research and 
developing publications based on Teacher Centef- experierfces and field 
activities m order to meet t*he university's requjj^ements for tenure and 
pronto tiom • * ' ' . . 



"h. The School' System The school district, 6f course, has 
a good opportunity to influence teacher-preparation programs through its 
work on the advisory bo^rd. School .district a|jppiistrators are said to 
have a strong voice in both the advisory board and the Opefrations Com- 
mittee. .Teachers are said'to h^ve less power than the administrators 
at the advisory board level but an equal voice with the Operations Com^ 
mittee. One reason given for this is that representatives from teacher 
asso'ciations often cannot take a position on an issue without polling mem- 
bership; administrators, on the other hand, can speak more readily for 
the school district on many nriatters. For teachers the primary reward 
se^s to be their ability to'exert some? influerice on the design and conduct 
of preservice and in-pervice training, which has traditionally been imposed 
by the university professors and school district^administrators, and has been 
restricted to course offerings at a university. There alscJ appear to be 
benefits to individual teachers. A joint effort on the part of the school 
district, the state and the \miversity has furnished additional ftrnds and 
improved conditions for staff development. Individual teachers are also 
said to be gaining some skills in program development that apply directly 
to their* own teaching situations. According to Operations Committee 
members teacliers "want the imiversity to come to them — to respect and 
' use their expertise** and the Teacher Center almost forces this to happen* 

. 'iS'ORii WORTH ............ - 

Although formal -agreement on mattexs pf authprity;' re^^^ 



roles has'not been obtained, and new bylaws are to be formulated, it. 
appears^that council members can work together reasonably well. The 
director feels he can gain support for anything he needs to accomplish, ^ 

The representatives from Texas Christian University probably exert 
mc^e influence on the council than do representatives from Ihe other " , 
universities. One respondent maintained that, on joint endeavors, Texas 
Christian University representatives "dominate the other university members' 
and th£jt the university 'V-.pbiiit of view or ideas generally emerge,^ while 
Input from other universities i/overlooked. One reason for this m&y be that 
'although there is ojily one -^Texas Christian University representatives on the 
council, the part time evaluator of the project and' the representative on 
the Professional Corhpeterjcy in Teaching CpVnmittee als6 attend council 
meetings. THere is also some pertinent past 'history: Texas Christian ^\ 
University was at one time not,only the grantee agency, but a former director 
of the project still represents them. at council meetings. Finally ^t^ay be 
that.the contribution of funds from Texas Christian University, which was. 
. ^memioned previously, adds to the sense of imbalance in roles and level* 

•_ **.' 'V* ** 

.!^f •par'ticip^tiiin of memberjimiversities. 

••■ ..:/■ Theoretically, universities will be capable of improving their own 

.*♦*■''•** » n« 

/•ti^ailiing programs through a better'understanding of the school district 

■ • .1 ■ , ^ . 

;;and;ifC%:pblems,-- Howeyer, as is usually the case with universities, their 

/ ■.pW^: reAward -systems usually discourage much direct work .in school systems. 

'/Acpiir'diii- to one;respondent. during 1974-'/5 Tex^s Christian University 

/eafeSasXd the.W6rtknce of field-ba^eia activity and, teaching, in decisions 



on promotion and t<?nure, stressed the role of research and publication. 
A .case that illustrates the gcneraLuniversity^ tendency toward rewardi^ 
research and publication is unfolding in the Fort Worth area now. A 
young professor, who, according to Teacher Center council members, 
is outstanding in his performance in field=based training at one of the 

, four Teacher Center sit^s, is due for consideration for tenure and promotion 
this year.' The university representatives on the Teacher Center council ' 
believQ he sholild be rewarded, but they do npt expect he will be, as he 
has not published enough nor has he tended to public relations functions 
at his lyfiivfe^ity. Such developments discourage many university faculty 

.members who realize that, although their time spent supervising and 
working with student teachers is extremely demanding, it is not rewarded 
by the university. 

The schpol district, through its participation in the Teacher Center 

' has an opportunity to influence teacher-training program, something 
they could do previously only very indirectly if at alL The community, 
is rewarded by having an opportunity to contribute their ideas, opinions, 
and concerns to the planning of the council. Th^ Teacher Center also ' 
provides: an avenue through which young teachers may become exposed 
to minority students, thereby eliminating any fear or prejudice they may 
have. . 
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J. ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL - | • 

SAN ANTONIO f 

f 
f 

'Because of the historical perception of SATEAC as a holding company 
or clearingHouse, few activities have been undertaken. The earlier 
program thrust in competency-based education has largely disappeared, 
due to the attorney general's decision on competency-based certification. 

Jhe only mandated activity is program review, about wnich there is a 
difference of opinion. Some people feel it implies evaluatiOTi, others mere 
critique; still others, predominantly the universities, feel it is merely a 



shariing of information. " Some participants describe program review as . 

, \ - ■ . ■ 

,a searching, sometimes even harsh process* while others think of it as 
"Mickey Mouse** and perfilnctory. There is concern that it may cause ^ 
over-conformity and stultify creativity, which leads some members to 
search for avenues of involverAent m-^^ch earlier in the developm*ent process. 

The only prograi^matic activity is the student teaching Needs Assess- 
ment Program. This program was approved in desultory fashion by the 
board in July 1974 and .since then has been speeded into operation by the 
executive officer^ As was noted earlier, the. rapidity of implementation 
was resented by several board members, causing the Needs Assessment 
Project.to become a cauae celebre. At the present time, iitdivi^al board 

• ^ ' . ; 

members are contemplating wjiat to do next, and will discuss desirable 
steps at the next regular meeting. 

The mode of collaboration on both the mandated and programmatic 
'Cctivities can only be described as less than ideal. Prbgranx revi]^. wculd 



probably bc'abandoncd by the collcg^if they had a c]ioice. Substantial 
elements of the board believe the needs assessment project is a waste of 
time and resources and, since the only two ongoing activities have not met 
substVitial approval, the prognosis of future collaboration cannot be 

« 

predicted. 

" ' - * • DALLAS 

In Dallas the school district and ea,ch participating'university signed 
a document called "Agreement to Develop a Cooperative Program of 
Laboratory Experiences" in order tS put SB 8 into operation. The agree- 
ment listed seven functions that the DTEC, acting by and through the council, 
•was expected to perform. Five of these functions dealt with* substantive 
matters; only one, however, has been carried out explicitly: the • 

recomi^endation of in-service improvement programs for supervismg 

J . • 

teachers. As a result an early childhood program presented by one .of the 

' i . 

participating colleges underwent some revisions at the hands oi the council 

and was then -submitted to the Texas Education Agency; that college now 

/ 

offers a certification program in early childhood education. A similar 
cycle of events was followed in the case of a reading -specialist program 
at a different university. Some university classe^g have been conducted in 
at least one Area Teacher Renter and the structure of an elementary 
education prograir^'at another university changed its time schedule and 
included on-site instruction. No^effort was^ade to inventory the activi- 
ties of the boardyin any comprehensive way so,, undoubtedly, many more ^ 

y 



o 
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examples. of this work exist. Functions not really addressed were: to 
recoiniriend criteria for the selection of cooperating schools as well as 
policies for their operation; ^to recommend criteria and procedures fpr ' 
maintaining a roster of teachers eligible to be supervising teachers; to ^ ^ 
recommend criteria for*the Selection and use of personnel from the colleges 
and«, universities involved; and \o cause periodic evaluations of the effec- 
tiveness of the agreement itself. Some of the fi!nctions noted above wer6 
not discussed at council meetings. 

Each Area Teacher Center is responsible for placing its own teachers, 
although their boundaries are crossed when such placement is xnade. v 
At least on» respondent noted that the criteria for placing student teachers 
should be discussed at Council meetings since there was some question of ^ 
whether or not teachers were placed in all are^is equitably. 

-it takes some .time before the right moment arrives and a certain .course 

* « . * 

of action is carried out decisively by the council. One respondent re- - 
called that the council had long ago evinced interest in competency-based 
, teacher education and for years had claimed "it was doing it. " But, 
compared to present coiincil activity on the topic, it really wasn't.. First, 
great many steps had to be taken: jcompetency statements prepared in 
ler states were reviewed; help in the writing of competencies and in 
jiizing clusters was obtained from consultants* from, different par.ts " 
:as, and verifying and obtaining support from different groups such 
teachers at large and administrators was initiated , and well 



undet way. Once all responses to the competency statements are received 
they will be revised- and be ready for .adoption. 

WEST TEXAS , 

The'bylaws for the WTTC list a number of functions of the advisory 

council. One states that the council ^is to serve as a base for studying 

local teacher education program needs. As a result, the council d^ter-"' 

mined that a bilingual education proposal shiuld be submitted to the -Texas 

f 

Education Agency through the Teacher Center seeking federal funds. Tn 
this proposal the education service center was named as the fiscal agent, 
distributing funds to each partner for services as they were provided.- 
The Teacher Center has prepared other proposals as well. One. aimed 
at assessing the impact of competency-based education and, ^submitted to 
TCIES/called for the evaluation of fcompe^ency-based teacher 'education j 
graduates'. In this case; West Texas State IJniversity -was'nam'ed as^the 
fiscal agent and money was included for the services of the public? schools 
and the service center. ' ^ * • , . 

Another function of the council is to plan the kinds of -facilities and 
support the lobal school districts are to provide f6r student teachers and 
fof which SB 8 supplies fifty dollars. As one respondent stated,' "we have 
not gotten into this;" the university and the scliool district h&ve simply - . 
continued their existing agreements and procedures. Appaijently, though, 
a plan is under consideration that would require the service center and 
*the university to contribute to SB 8's fifty dollars in brder to support an 



evaluation project. 

A third function -of the council is to advise colleges and universities 
on,their -teacher education and certifijiation programs. All proposals 
relative to certification questions are reported to be going through the 
Teacher Center. Respondents stated that before the competency-based 
teacher education mandate was rescinded. Teacher Center partners 
collaborated on preparing competency statements that practicing teachers 
endorsed and West Texas State'University faculty members a'do'pted. . 
Apparently the school of education at West Texas State University was 
mostly competency-based, but has drifted away from that position since 
' the attorney general handed-dowi) his opinion. . 

The fourth function of the council is to a'dvise local school districts 

. y 

on field experiences for student teachers. Again, during the time that 
competencies were stressed, .teachers and student teachers worked together 
reviewing and recommending changes in competencies. The curriculum . 
for teachers at the university was organized -in modules and was respon- 
s-ive to the needs of student teacher^. ' Some, respondents report that 
work In this area now appears to have diminished. 

The fifth function of the council is to advise the local school districts ^ 
^d colleges on in-service programs for supervising teachers. At present 
this matter 'is not handled through the Teacher Center although, as one ^ 
respondent 'stated, "there is no reason it couldn't be."" The traditional 
. piiactice has been for the -•university to work withHhe sqhool districts 
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mdividually> and that approach continues. 

The sixth function of the council is to develop pr6cedures by which 

supervising teachers from the school districts cah*be recommended to ^ 

serve in the student-teaching program. Again, it was reported that 'Hhis 

could go through the Teacher Center, " but so/far nothing has changed. One 

opinion was that it could probat^ly not be done any more efficiently than it 

is now/ although working if through the Teacher Center would^have the 

advantage of involving the service center. Principals, according to the 

respondent, likB the option of deciding who the supervising teachers will be, 

and they ^re, after all, in the best position to malje that decision. None 
* - * 

of the respondents objected to'the present (and traditional) way of handling 

this matter; although, they said, they would not necessarily be opposed to 

involving the Teacher Center. ' - , ^ 

♦ 

Finally, thoseventh function of the council is to "involve other agencies 

and groups" in an advisory capacity, and this, too, has-yet to be done. 

\ 

HOUS'TON - , ' 
The Operations Committee carries out numerous activities authorized 
in their bylaws. l\^a3or efforts include: (1> studying teacher education/ 
certification programs and advising the University of Houston about them; ' 
(2) developing -policies for the project; (3) recommending criteria for 
selection 6i supervising teachers; placing student teachers; directing 
in-service programs for supervising teachers;, and (4) preparing proposals 
in order to increase resources and the role of the Teacher Center. ' . 

\ ' ■ ■ ' — / 
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The most recent University of Hoiiston teacher education program re- 
viewed bythe Operations Committee was one in bilingual education. 
Respondents indicated that they had seen an earlier version of the bilingual 
prograiii. had reviewed and commented on it. and that the latest version 
seemed to take into a-ccount all the changes they de^red. The feeling at 
this latest meeting on that proposal was tl^t the university really di(J seem 
to seek the committee's advice and took account of their comments. 

The Operations Committee is developing 'policies on difficult ^d. import 
tant topics of concern to membership. One of its activities is the study of 
recent legal actions 'related to the rights of stufdent teachers in Texas 
from which it wiil attempt to develop a just policy covering this difficult 
and potentia-Uy costly subject. Another example is a subcommittee estab: 

resentat 
this 



Ushed to develop a policy on publication 5^ights. .University representatives 



were ,cahdid and school district representatives were responsive 

etxpressed need for a policy allowing university representatives to use 

Teacher iTentey material fdr university publication practices^. 

Indications arfe that there is a fair amount of give <and take among 

Operations Committee members and .thai; issues are worked through rather 

s . ' » 

than dealt with superficially. * ' ' . 

The fourth major activi^ty of the Operations Committee has been to ^ 
^ubipit to FI^E a proposal which wiU have three niaj or purposes: . 
(l) to develop competencies for school-based teacher educators (supervispr^ 
. teachers) and criteria for awarding credentials to in-service trailers who 



demonstrate these competencies in the school district; (2)' to design and test^ 
the mechanics for accomplishing this proposal by other Teacher Centers ' 
and school districts; and (3) to develop and test a. "recognition system" 
for rewards in pay, status', and title to be built into the schdol system. , 
The ultimate aim of the proposal is to bestow upon the teachers the respon- 
sibUity and power to improve their own profession. The Operations Conci- 
mittee will administer this project if the grant is received. 

Each respondent, at this site was asked to comment on areas" it was 
hoped the Teacher Center would address in the future. Their responses • 
varied: a school district representative would like to see the Teacher 

\ 

Center seek and receive funds to support more evaluation aijd research 
efforts; in this person's view, SB .8 does not allow enough money for • 
evaluation of teacherjtraining 'programs or for research in the content of 
training, activities. A University of Hous'ton professor indicated that the 
Teacher Center is being considered as a Vay for the college of education 

» • . , . 

to expand its activities through indreased service to the school districts. 
The university would provide field-based technical assistance and in- 
service training rather than bring full-time graduate students .in education 
to the university. A self^study commission established by the university Jto 
±0 redistribute and plan the^'growth of the university is interested in the topic 
because of the student enrollxfient quotas imposed by the state. The coordi- 
nating board for higlier* education in Texas ^has limited the total size of the 
University of ^Houston, which already has 29, 500 students, to 30, 000 students 
for the next few years* 



The need was also expressed for further federal or state support so. 
that the Teacher Center can develop arid- experiment 'with new programs. 

In fact, even existing/efforts in conapetency-based teacher education and - 

/. 

needs assessment Av'ould be refined. and developed further, but financial 

support lackifig. ^ _ • * ^ 

FOilT WORTH 

. Perhaps^the major activity of t\ie Teachx^r Center in 1974-75 was the 

.develc:pment of a report on "The Organization of Student Teaching afe a 

Cooperative Effort to Prepare Professionally Competent Teachers, " which 

was adopted by the council and termed a "landmark document. " The 

document deals with purposes and functions of student 'teaching, function 

and selection of supervising teachers and college teacher educators. , 

pfinci^)les and procedures for assessing student teacher performance, aiiid 

.functions of the Fort Worth Teacher Center in teacher.educatiori. Respon- 

dents felt that this document reflected two years of struggle to resolve . 

difficult issues. Its adoption should allow the Teacher Center to deal more 
' ^ ■ . . .1- 

' effectively with operational problems, such as tl\e selection and placement 
of student teachers over large geographic. areas" involving several univer- 
sities. This report was developed by a committee that included council 
members, arid several classroom teachers. The council members felt 
that e^rtensivq involvement of practitioners, would result in broad accep- ' 
tance of the-report andaid'efforts to put its, eonteijts into operation. . • . 
■ A second aictivity o^ the Fort Worth project during 1974-;75,was to 



develop, and improve its management component, This^ activity did not . 

progress very well and rieasons for its failure 'were discussed by the ad^ 

visory council. The coimcil decided that, before this activity could be 

properly tackled, the roles of paijticipants ^d existing channels of ^ 

authority needed to be clarified. There is also a need to clarify th^role ^ 

% 

participating institutions play in granting financial aid as well as the 

amount of time needed to govern the implementation of activities. 

A Teacher Center report also.iftiplied that full commitment tp the task by 

all members is lacking. One c?in only "guess that problems with project 

management Jpaay affect other Teacher Center activities. 

^ In response to a l^jequest for comments on the future Of the Fort 'Worth 

project, a number Of ideas were expressed: C^^ commxmity represen- 

tative indicated tliat-the council phould look for increased sources of funds 

for the project through ^roposal^riting and through Support from the business 

community. It was also suggested that the Teacher Center should make ' 

its activities known to professionals in, the community. One university 

* t 

^ . ^ . ' ; 

representative wanted the Teacher Center ta conso^date its present ef- 
forts leather than to initiate new oneg; anorther imiversity representative * i ' 
suggested the Teacher Center should work for a program (&rwhich students 
are offered field experience in their junior year. Some disagreement oh 
how SB 8 funds should be usecl'soon be9ame apparent: university represen- 
tatives want funds to lie spent on in-service training for supervising 
teachers^^Lle the school disti^ict ^representatives want the funds to be 



used more broadly. 

K. LEADERSHIP • 

SAN ANTONIO 

Individual leadership is provided by the SATEAC executive officer. 

He manages all the routine affairs and acts to.implement the board's 

decisions. 'His style is not appreciated by all, however, a« was already 

noted, and he is seen by some as overstepping his authority. He himself 

seems to view his behavior as necfessary to keep the group moving produc- 

tively. Additional leadership is informally prb-vided by one of the university 

■ . • - ""-."N 

. Representatives who, by reason of his ag^, -e'scperi^nee^^nd prior positions, . 

^■'^' -S ^'""^v 
is respected by aU the collegCBe'#Ve'an-d-Hid>fe.of the other -r^mbers,^ 

Protecting university interests Is his motivation-, according to report^,-. 

and his style is low key, acerbic- 

. ■ Institutional leadership is certainly provided by the colleges, 'which 

have 90 percent of the decision-making power. Their leadership, however, 

is' Apparently conse'^vative and self -protective.' The servic4 <ienter provides 

a site and resources, and, thlfo^^gh the.-SATEAC executive officer, formal 

leadership. ' « . 

D^LI^AS- V^:-,^ 
As has.been pointed out the school district is the dominant member ^ .' 
on the council. While some members think that originally the council 
was more dictatorial than it is now, others see a gradual change in favor 
of open constructive debate with differences being accepted and negotiated. 
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and decision iVialciiig is shared. /It appeat^ that af le.^rSt sdme of the- 
representatives of 'the o'rganizzitipns sitting at the 'council have ^(jyeloped 
^utuaHy respectful and supp 61; jt.iye, and friendly but: firm- Workiairg rela^^^^ ' 

ships; • i . • ;. ; , .•/.••..•:: .. • • 

From the limited datajavailable one is led .to supposer that at. least the 
school district and the universities ^^e developing a oollabtoratiye working ^ ' 

' • '■ ' - ■ ' . 

relationship, although this could ofcdurse be chdUehged on the •grounds - 

"''a . \'-- ■'• ■ ■.; 

that the sample of persons intervieiX^eid was too small and ries.tricted,' 
Given the size' of the council (about forty -tive memhers), ^d tiie 'f a.et'that 
it meets only ■, four tim&s per year for pethap^-^little niote -t^^^ -V 
each time, leadership at. the committee level ifwist be esp^^.iaUsr effective, - 
for one can guegs that'it.is at this levejwfrer.e the'^:decisions are' made.. " 



•WEST TE5|AS.- . ;. n V-:;. 



JMversity represehtati-^es and thft-l^fe^^^ center' representative 

- — -ha^enpegulariy-^ha^iged "fjiV leadership, rtplei: 'livhlch' seems to tie deter- 
. - mined" as much by the S(jut;ce of fundm^. as by politic ar-te'alities. Infor- 
tnal leadership seiems .-to f^ilcj-w-ih^ atterr^af-ing patterp. df '-itje^ fprmal 
J.y:'. '- .lea;de*'ship,jw)iic.V.;ia^t shifteii'^ university p^^hoy, to 



and iixdicsitions are. 
elcoine that \ j 



"r", jfer*^^ 'ih^ pr^ie^sion'^^^ssoci^^^ are' ^xi 

■ ' exef^ik&.TOorQ'iftader^h^^ th^-,they^-haye: .in.1he past, and indicsiti 
' Wattih^y;iwiU. 'fKe-^ajo^: partner s."^kx Ahat they ^^ould weicon 

ERIC ;:vK:';V; -%\ ■ : ' 
■ . ^-l^vlW .;;:;vs'.ya ■'■■'^'%S: .vy ■ ^ yj. . 
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development, as well as increased pa$^ticipa]t^ tlfe part of the community 
and business organizations which pQhstCti}te;a valu4>I^ resotirce inadequately 



used. ' • • — V r 



Altljough the University ^D£'Houston..s-h'ar<5s. leadership role with 
* the Houstoh Independent School pifetr.lct it appears to be. the predominant 
' leadeV. %ie university is corisidere*d a national leaciet; in the cdmpetency- 
.based teacher education movement and local a\vj^feness of this status, plus 

.the facfthat it sought and succ^essfuUj gained TTT, TERC, TCIES, and 

• • ■>"—-• _ . , ^ 

Teacher Corps support for it§ activities would logically result in its posi- 

• 7^" • 

tion as prime leader in: the .Teacher Center. Both the de^un of the college 

of education and thi^ executive officer of the center, who is also an associate 

dean, have a'/high level of conimifcxent and involvement. 

The^Housjton school digtriot'^hiinistration has not hesitated to work 
openly^ .cooperatively, and on^a.larg^. scale with the \miversity. Sdme 
personnel frqm the school district have considered the Teacher Center a 
.valuable resource in their work with difficult urban ,school settings and in 
the retraining of administrators and teachers. They are considered to ^ 
have given. some direction to the center while making use of its funds, 
people and expertise.. * : 

In part, of cburse leadership depends on the authority '^that members 
can brlr^ to the boa^d. One school district administrator indicated that 
he has the authority to commit his school district to any t3|jj^of , 
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teacheriselection or assignment procedure, and to direct the bhoice of 
training prcigriams. He alsp controls 'SB 8 funds by determining the selec- 
® tion of supervising teachers as we]JL as the use qf the fifty dollars per 

student teacher^l^ie representative of the teachers association, to which 
" a little over half of the 8600 classroom teachers belong, can ensure that ' 
the project * 'takes its direction from the teachers. . . and they have input 
^ into in-service training. However, as already noted, the teacher associa 
, tions are limited by the necessity to poll their respective membership be- 
fore responding to.issu^3S, whereas other representatives can act imme- 

diately. ^ y ' 

* 

* The executive officer of the Teacher Center has authority to prepare 
and approve proposals and expenditures. He is also, authorized to initiate 
activities that serve the purposes of the center. The authority of the other 
University of Houston representatives is more limited, however, 
extending to the control they have over the placement of 
- 15(X0 - 2000 student teachers each^year. Schpol districts, *of course, 
want capable student teachers and depend upoh^heir placement in order 
to receive SB 8 funds. r ^ , 

- OtherVeasons for the leadership of the University of Housfbn and the 
Houston school district representatives are: (1) probably as a result of ^ 

•r 

their longer tenure on the project, they seem more familiar and more 
comfortable with purposes and activities of the Teacher Center than most 
other committee piembers; (2) they have worked together on many occasions 
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* and built up strong and respectful working relationships with each other; 

and (3) they bring a good deal of individual experience arid skill. 

FORT WORTH 

* • 

The influence on the council of the previous director and the lack of 
substantial progesss of^the management component of the Teacher Center 

was already noted. The present director was ntew to the project in March 

\ 

1974 when he assumed that position, but is well informed on the his^o;t^y 
ofthe project and the complexities of Ms job. He seems to plav a. 
strong leadership role. The previous director also maintalii^ strong 
ties to Texas Education Agency pfficials and is influential Ayith other 
deans of education in the state. 

The physical organization of the center project may contribute to 
confusion about the leadership situation. Because the /director of the " 
center is also director of teacher education for the' I^ort Worth public ' 
schools, .his office is in the central administration "^uilding of the school 
district, while the center itself is located -at the Elder school, site. As. one 
responident put it, "the organization not the people is the problem-- 
responsibility is unclear.^'' When problems arise or decisions need to be 
made council members do not know whether to^turn to the project coordina- 
tor whose office is at the Elder site, or whether to contact the project 
director at his office* The project' director indicated that the coordinator, 
essentially carries out thte day-to-day operation, 

'Previqj«^to thiS'year the project served only the Elder pyramid of 

4 
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schools on me north side of Fort Worth. This year the center serves 
four areas. pf Fort Worth, y^et the coordinator's role is not clear relative 
to 'three oflthe four sites designated. It may ajso be the case that some 
universitylrepresentatives hesitate to accept the status and role of the 
present Teacher C6nter coordinator* as a decision maker in the project. 
Both tbe^e factors may be confounding leadership roles. , 
LINKAGES j , , 

1 • 1 SAN. ANTONIO 

Th(Jre*are no apparent linkages with other local Te^acher Ceijtprs. f 
Relatioilships t| TCIES tendrto be formal, limited to funding. proposals 
arid fo]^w-up aptivities; ' however ^the SATEAC executive olficer is a men^ber 
of the ^xecutivfe committee of the TCIES steering committee/ SATEAC 
has dje^relopedjftwo special relations with tXie Te^as Education Agency: 
(1> it lurnishas excerpts of board minutes involving college ^program pro- 
posals^ and ^) a Texas Education Agenxiy representative>ttends regular 
meetings' tolprovide informal feedback on^rograni "pro^psals. At least - 
one'ooUege member doe^ not like this procedure, however, considering 
tKe/ informal suggestions** '^o have the^ weight of mandates. 

/ ' DALLAS 
/- Relationships to TCIES tend tc^ be formal, limited to budgetary and* 



/ ' 

pi^oposal submission procedures. 



' The four Area Teacher Centers have 



^ontact with each other through th|e coimcil meetings and the work each 
contributes. to overall goals. Student teachers are placed acros9:Area 



Teacher Center boundaries, t)Ut s 



ome respopdents feel that decentralization 



into Area Teacher Centers is not; only less efficient, but hinders the informal 

\ 

interaction so essential to collaboration. : ' 

' * i 

A representative from the Texas Education Agency, a member '^of 

the advisory council, attends meetings regulai'ly, and, as already noted, 

has provided the council with specific technical assistance and with 

information on state requirements and guidelines. ^ . ^ 

« ft 

One consultant actively invoJ.ved in DTEC activity is also a member 
' of the TCIES executive committee. . ^ 

' ^' WEST TEXAS ' / 

Again, no formal linkages^ seem to exi&t with other local Teacher 
Centers. No representatives from the Texas Education Agency ard listed 
'as members of the council, but given 'the fgict that one of its leaders was 
prominent in the development of the project and has had formal consulting 
relationsfhips with it, a good informal linkage apparently exists. 

HOUSTON - . ' ' . > 
Linkage with other Teacher Centers or agencies is provided through 
the personal contacts of some of the board members'. One schoo^ . 
district representative interviewed also provides liaison between liis 

s - ' 

school district and other SB 8 Teacher Centers at yexa,s Southern Univer- 
sity, Texas State University, and the University of Houston at Clearlake. 
Each of these Teacher Centers differs structurally from the University of 
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Houston project and from each other. The representative of the Houston 
T^ach.ers Association serves on the board of a National Education Assocla- 
tion-supp'ort^d Teacher Center in Houston, It is run by and for teachers and 
is concerned with in-service education. Originally this center was designed 
to ^erve only members of the teachers association, but it was later opened 
to all Houston school district teachers. Much assistance, especially in 
the areas of needs assessment and program development, was provided 
this Teacher Center by personnel from the University of Houston Teacher 

Center. < ^ . - 

University personnel, through their contacts with pthfer unive:^sities 
and their informal work in different school systems, also come in contact 
with different SB 8 Teacher .Centers. The executive officer has numerous 
informal contacts with many other-local Teacher Centers throughout Texas. 
He also works with the Texas Education Agency ^nd TCIES but does not 
have a formal position with the&e agencies. \ 

The chairperson of the center's Operations Committee, a classrooni 

teacher, links the project to othen3 Teacher' Center activity in two ways. [ 

I 

She is a member of the TCIES executive committee and has been active \ 
in and continues informal communication with Texas State Teachers 
Association colleagues and pontacts within the Texas Education Agency. 

FORT WORTH ' . 

i Two members of the advisory council from this project alsd serve 
on\he TCIES executive coniniittee. One is the Teacher Center cfirect6r, 

^ -105- ^. 
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the other a unixersity representative who, as previously mentioned, ha^ 

strong ties with .state agency offieialf and consifderable influence- - 

among other deans of education throughout the state. Although there is 

no state representative on the project's council, those interviewed indi-'- 

.cated that they have a good informal communication vith the state agenc;^. 

The service center representative works with two other SB 8 centers 

and about eleven school districts besides Fort Worth. At least one Q| ttje 

university representatives also works with a number of other SB 8 centers 

' - . ^» . 

in the surrounding area. The Teacher Center coordinator, through her 

position as an -Individually Guided Education facilitator, works with school 

» 

administrators op a statewide b^sis, ^ ^ 

M. EFFECTS ' , * • " '• ' ,- 

' SAN ANTONIO , . J^ - 

Originally the R,ufpose of forming SATEAC was to have anX)ngoiJig., , 
organization that could'be flexible in its response to Teache;- Center 
mandates and funding opportunities. Now attention is moving ,away 
from this purpose toward more adequate program development. Each^' 
Qf the member groups .sees some opportunities for itselif and is moving 
to exploit thme more aggressively. There also seem to be changes in 
■ demeanor. Members are less anxious and aggressive than they ^ 
apparently were af one time and more areas of agreement are eniergingj 
even the cause celebre, the. iNleeds Assessment- Project, has some 

potential for good action. 



Clearly the original objectives''of SATE At have ,not beervmet. 
But,, since these objectives have now changed, the failure se^ms to 
be acadeinic. It is not clear what the new pui-poses ^re and it is 
certainly premature to judge whether they will be met.^ So far one ' 
may^inf-er that SATEAC has been preparing for cooperative action 
"and there seems to be a good chance ihat collaborative effort will 
occur; ' ^ • . 

DALLAS 

^ Important events, such as frequent changes in directors and 

decentralization into four Area Teacher Centers," have already been 

m^entioned. Here, too, and more to the point of^this ^loctynent, 
- . i . • » 

ch^ges in demeanor seem clear and of long-range inipbrtance. 

» 

The basis for strong and productive collaborative action is being 

set. Stereotypes that different member groups hold of each other ^ 

a/e beirig examined or discussed and often simply destroyed by 
T, • ' * 

actual, events. Thus, members realize that' being •a prof es sot is 

-> 

s * 

not required in order to chair a committee and that differences of 

* 

opinion or belief can be accepted and negotiated without necessarily 

*** 

ending in destructive conflict. It is part of the mythology that one 
must '^grow up through the system, or ''have been a principal, 
in order to be a successful administrator or to move into other 

, positions of leadership .and influence. Again, tfce histojty of the 
participation of some of the members provides visible exceptions 

..to the rule. 

^ ' ^ . ^ 1 
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A gQpd deal of programmatic, activity ha^ resulted frdm 
Teacher .Center efforts as already not-ed in Section I/. 

WEST TEXAS ' 
It }S hard to distinguish the work and results achieved by the 
education service center from those of the Teacher Center. It is 
also hafd to disentangle the effects of different programs that 
preceded the Teacher Center »and put of which it evolved. One effect ^ 
that can belied to the Teacher Center directly is the development and ^ 
implementation-of competency-based teacher education, or, to put it 
more precisely the competency-based teacher education mandate was 
used as a vehicle to further establish the Teacher Center/ Now that 
< the ina^^date has been rescinded, indications are that the competency- 
based teacher education movement has slowed down considerably. ^ 
• One respondent pointed out that one clknge that resulted from 
the collaborative activity of the Teacher Center partners is tftat 
student teachers are now often "put into the field" as early as 
their sophomore year; previously, few student teachers worked in 
the field, and when they did, it was generally not before their senior 
year. ' . * 

It has already been indicated that some changes at the highest 
ajJministrative levels at West Texas State University may eventually 
have the effect of reducing the field-based training options available 
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to tea'chers. The deaif of the college of educati6n at West Texas , 
State University is oommitted to collaborating with the local school 
districts, as are his department chairpersons and faculty. He appears 
to be just as willing to wco-k with the school district; they, however, 
feel hampered by the university's reluctanbe to actively support- the 
goals 6f the center. The school districts themselves, .it is reported, 
are willing to make arrangements and release their teachfers so they 
can work with university faculty and thereby impl-einent the goals 
of the Teacher Center. At the West Texas Teacher Center then, 

♦ 

it is as though all the necessary partners are still not meeting at 
the same table: the higher administration at West Texas State 
University, representing an external constraint not under the control 
of the present Teacher Center partners, is bringing collaborative 
effort^to a standstill. , • . 

, ^ HOUSTON 

Twb major changes were mentioned by Qperations Committee 
members: (1) there has been increasing support for teacher- 
pMicipation in determining the direction of teacher preparation/ . 
certification programs by university representives; (2) there has 
been replacement of some schdol district representatives who have 
neither respected nor accepted teachers as "coequals". on the « 
Operations Committee. In the view of two influential members of 
the board, the 'current (1974-75) Operations Committee members 
work together very effectively. . ' " • 



■ ^operation in the field between school districts and the university 
is stated as being very good. The University of Houston now can • ■< 
place as many students in early field experience as they^eem necessary. 
According to university professgrs, all 1100 students who enter the 
two-year sequence- -junior and senior years--are now placed in ihe 
school system during their first semester. One respondent indicated 
that this early placement is the result of the cooperative worl^ between 
the school districts and the university and that the university has 
become aware that there is a "great market for in-service education." 
At the university, however, -at least 75 percent bf the faculty- are ir.volved 

. with masters and doctoral level ^duate students in research rather 

t 

than in field-based training. . ' ' ^ 

. A proposal has been submitted to. the Fund for Improvement of Post . 

■ >■■ 

Secondary Education for a sizeable sum over the pe'ri^od 1975-77 and. if 

it is funded, the Operations Committee is expected to administer it. It " 

is also hoped th'at'this project wiU serve to generate more collaboration 

among T^eaaher- Centers throughout Texas. 

, Possibly more a spin-off than a direct result of a planned effort 

is a federal grant to support, a uniyersity training program for super- 
?' > • . * * , ' 

visory teachers working with student teachers at the Elena Pa^Jc School 

' District, thereby mainstreaming special education students in Texas. 

Acpording to one of the uniyersity representatives, ihe special - ^ 

education department of the college of education has been esp^ecially 



cooperative in working with the school district. because prior 
* gontact with them through the Teacher Center* > 
\ , . ^ FORT WORTH' ' - 

A change in directorship of the Teacher Center project occurred 
in the spring of 1974 and, according to some respondents, this has 
resulted in the increased participation and improved communication 

/ ■ ■ 

of Teacher Center member.s.. » * * ^ 

T'he primary result of the advisory bog^d^'s efforts during 1974- 
75 has been Ihe comj»letion and adoption of their report on^^The 
Organiz^ion of Student Teaching as a^CTooperative Effort to Prepare 
Professionally Competent Teachers^" Another- result of Teacher 
Center activity includes a new Teacher Coips project, on which 
Texas Christian University and. the Fort Worth school district expect 
to cooperate during the coming academit year* The project is aimed 
at giving in-service training tO enable teachers to obtain special 
education endorsements on their-certificates. Tiie project will be 
located at the Elder site and will serve teachers from that , pyramid 
of schools. Interest and acceptance of the in-service project can be 
attributed to Collaborative Teacher Center activity .at that site over 
a loTLg period of time. ], , . 

, The successful operatiori of the four Teacher Center sites in the 
Fort Worth school district has led t^ plans calling for expansion to 
eight or ten sites' next fall. Activity at each of the additional sites 



will be aixnid at upgrading the skills of supervising teachers. It is 
the hope of the Teacher Center director that eventually the entire Fort 
Worth school district will be directly influenced by the activities of 
the Teache-r. Center project. 

N.-. - SUMMARY AN© IMPLICATIONS BASED ON LCTEC SITE INTERVIEWS 

^ . . ■ SAN ANTONIO 

Forces supporting collaboration. 

1. First and foremost must be included the legal mandate 
that there be aii local Teacher Center. 

2. The positive political image bf'SATEAC as a collaboration 
agency can be exploited by all members. ' . 

3. * The general good will of the involved parties. AU seem 
to wanfr-to^ improve teacher education and to operate from , ^ 
■positions of integrity, at least as defined in their individuals 

Xcultural^sgilieu. . , ' 

"" 4. The growing insight of each of the parties into the potential 
b,enefits of collaBoi-ation. * ~ " -/ 

Forces hindering collaboration. ' • . ' 

1. The historical purposes-of SATEAC. As long as it is 
viewed primarily as^ holding company, there can be little 
operational cooperation., 

2^ The large number of participants. " ?ive universities. . 
thirteen school districts, the professional associations. 



,se:rv^ce c.enter^. ^lixl the two* corptmunity^ represented - 

. pj^e a^ormidable obstacle fp' effective cpop^ratiori* 

' 3. •'Bhe lack' of a good pro'^rammatic success experience; The 
/ • / • / ^ 

• Needs Assessment' Project,, while df£ to a rocky start, may 

yet pr6vide that critical suc.cess^f / f * 

4.. ^'he varieties of conflicts inhfeVefet 'in the concept, 

^b. Disagreement over lea^^ershipi; which nurtures dissatisfact. 

and sjuspicion. Members need aii opportunity to exanJ^ie this 



issue openly and to reach some consensus about it. 



Alternative firture scenarios. ;4 • ' 

\ 1. Disintegration.- SATEAC men:lbers sublimated traditiiipaii : 
rivalries and conflicts when SATEAC was formed, iii order .; 
to provide mutual support in the ^ace of uncertainties about 
teacher center mandates and to exploit apparent funding oppor 
tunities; however, without these forces to hold SATEAC 
together, the old hostilities and anxieties will emerge; the 
universities will have to accommodate to the requirements 
^ of SB 8 and the standards; which they can do by ^orniing a 
\ ''^ new evaluation team outside SATEAC; by having each College 
' form its own local Teacher Center, or by forming some, new 
consortia. The latter solution seems most likely, with*^ 
emergency qfia ftoinan' Cathdlic consoi^tium, and with Trinity 
College and the lJnivei?sity.:of Texas ai San Antonio as separate 
' entities. , ' • ' - ' . 
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2. The toothless lion. This^spehario, in which members will 
realize that SATEAC is^ a powerful organization and that their 
, anxieties are unwarVanted, SATEAC will then be retained, ' 
since it still meets the formal mandates, birt as little more 

} 

than a debating fraternityr^^ ^ 5 

a; Positive emejrgence. New purposes^me^rge tp replace the . 

old. Members will learn that their anxieties are unwarranted ^ 

9 

and will wish to seize the opportunity; that membership affords. 
- The organization will thus become quite viable. Essential - 
to this scenario is a fairly immediate and impressive success 
experience- -perhaps the Needs Assessment Project. 

' * -DALLAS 

ForceS"' supporting collaboration. \ ^ 

1. d^i^rige and willingness. It was obvious that all respondents 

bfdia^t gQod wiU^ energy, and committment to the Teacher Center, 

as weir a:s ^willingness to confront issues and to act with resolve. 
• * , * . • • 

2. Selective people with inter institutional e:^eriehce. .^Ithough 
no criteria for the' 'selection of key people to fill executive and 
leadership roles was .explicitly formulated, touncil member- 
ship shows that a number of key roles are fijled by people who 
have extensive familiarity withjpi least the imiversity and school ' 

.district' cultures, -which makes ft possibly for them to move 
expeditiously through, bureaucr^ic mazes, to package and 



time messages properly, and to establish their credibility* 
Language barriers are reduced^ Critical liaison among groups 
is facilitated, each side feeling that its concerns and interests 
^are being reasonably well understood, with critical subtieties 
receiving attention. A serendipitotis advantage developed in the 
attempt to fulfill those functions and responsibilities the bylaws 
require, for frequently experienced personnel were brought under 
the ujfnbrella of the Teacher Center. An example is the place- 
ment of studeint teachers, which does not necessarily mean that 
the placement of the teachers is subjected to advisory council 

T 

influence or discussion, but it is a move to associate the 
functions with the Teacher Center. 

3. Social interaction. This becomes an important function, for 

deliberiately or not, each person projects a visible, physical 

and nonverbal image, con^reying much about his history, back- 

ground, and interests, thereby stimulating fantasies, stereo-' 

•types, and f€ars in others. It is useful, therefore, to provide 

f * 

time and spade for this dance to nm its course; to interrupt it, 
or make it impossible, is as destructive -to collaborative 
activitj^s is preventing explicit negotiation over conflicting 
interests. Many respondents seem very much aware of these 
dynamic^ and recognize the importance of prov|.dirlg time for 
"unstructured social interaction. " 



( 



4. A success experience. The experience of working on 
competency statements seems also to havi left a residue 
important to collaboration. In order for people to^ become 
thoroughly involved in an activity, a balance must be struck 
between discussion and action. There must\be. enough dis- 
•cussion for all to agree on such basic assumptions, as the 
project itself, its feasitjility, the abilities and capacities 
available. At some point, however, such discussion becomes 
superfluous and leads to frustration; a concrete\example must 
be produced around which the different issues calri be defined. 
For a long time it was said that the Teacher Centex was com- 
petency-based although "we weren't really doing it\" Much of 

\ 

the justifiable discussion is now being reduced, and many of 

r ' 

the understandable apprehensions are being dealt with now that 
some concrete examples have been put forward. This balance 
is a matter of timing- and depends on local contexts. The lesson 
drawn from the expisrience has general applicability to collaboration 
on other effoits. 

5. Lessons being learned. The DTEC. experience is leading 

• ♦ 

some of its membeors to formulate ways by which it can be made 
available to others. Some members are pxrtting together a 



training package on governance with a focus on collaboration. 
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Some respondents noted :hat much of the group frustration 
at the early, meetings was due to the fact that people did not 
have effective ways of dealing with their individual frustrations. 

As people work together, ways to deal with problems emerge.^ 

) 

People develop skills such as organizing meetings, preserrting 
and discussing topics, solv ng problems. ^ , 

In addition to these skills, certain procedures or strategies 
also play an important role in enhancing collaborative activity. 
For example, it was suggested that the task of defining roles 
should hi approached as qu:.ckly as possible and worked on 

continuously. This would riyolve identifying the different 

*> ' ^ 

.• • ' 

members or member groups involved, specifying functions and 
expectations,, and defining sireas of responsibility aiid ^trthority. 
Described as ^^the bloody ps.jrf;, " this. is the period in which the 
necessary issues are broached,^ the essential relationships 

of role definition's to substitute for 
e concept of functional involvement, 

which recognizes that diffei ent entites have different contributions 

f 

to m.ake, are subject to different constraints, and have different 

Decome sorted out, job and task 
• descriptions can be prepared and procedures for day to day 
operations set up* 



built. Implicit to this task 



the popular idea of parity th 



responsibilities. A a roles 
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* ' other 'projcedures appear to have been inevitable. At the 
moment the placement of student teachers and the assignment 
of supervising professors is going .on in many ways as it has 
always been. Some of the functions governing these activities 
and actually specified in the cooperative agreement as binding 
the school district and the imiversity over the placement issue 
— 4iaye not yet been executed. Similarly, different organizations 
have^been brought in as full member^ to the council, yet only 
now are guidelines and criteria for membership "bjiing drawn 
up. Everybo(^ knew that Prairie View Agricultu'fc&l and 
Mechanical, a primarily black college, had been excluded, but 
it apparently took some time before the question could be , 
constructively faced. Prairie View admitted, admission 
guidelines explicitly formulated, and a disturbing discrepancy 
between intentions and reality identified and coiifronted. 

Some respondents point out that it may be necessary first to 
bring activities like the placement and supervision of student 
teachers within the purview of the Teacher Center and pro- 
ceed slowly to specify the criteria involved. No more may- 
be possible as a first step. Similarly, it was not necessary to 
have explicit criteria for center membership available to 
know that it was not properly balanced. Thiis may require 



living with an activity which, in the -eyes of many, is conducted . 
in. ways conflicting with the purposes of the Center. That 
requires patience and perseverance. The belief seems to be 
that making too early and explicit an issue out of the discrepancy 
between actual and ideal criteria delays the goal being^strived 
for. 

Forces hindering collaboration. ^ 

1. Large and unwieldly meetings. When forty- five people rep resent - 

f 

ing different and often conflicting interests meet for little more 
than an hour four times a year ip an effort to collaborate on 
changing well-established procedures, ways of thinking, and 
institutions, they have problems, to say the least. One respondent 
noted that only two out of the four meetings jyrere available to 
deal with the 'Veal nuts and bolts. " Much] of the first meeting is 
devoted to becoming reorieri\ed, greeting new and oldtmembers, and 
preparing for the year*s work. Much of the last meeting is used to 
''see where we've been" and look ahead to the next year and future 
activities. The real work and decision- making appears to be done 
by committees, that meet more* frequently. Sheer logistics and 
time constraints create enormous difficulties. 

2, Lack of funds. The maln^problem facing the center now is that 
' the funds received from 'PdlES, which pay half the salaries of 

• university professors, ar^ not expected to be available in the coming 



* year. One respondent pointed oirt that this situation would test 
the commitment on the part of the universities, for they wouid 
have to underwrite the work of the pro feasors in the schools if 
their involvement there is to continue. 

WEST TEXAS 
Forces supporting collaboration. 

1. Familiarity. The major^ personalities of the WTTC have 
known each other for a long time, know each other's turfs, 
and respect each other's boundaries. They know Kow to work 
together, what each other's interests are, and how not to stumble , 
over each other. Fram one point of view, this may be collaboration, 
from another, careful co-existence. 

2. Willin gneiss."' The major powers on th^ council seems to beu 
the college of education, the education Service center and the 
school districts. They consider themselves willing to have more 
involvement on the part of teachers, parents, and the community, 
bn the one hand, respondents pointed out that perhaps more ' 

^aggressive 'representatives from each of those member groups 
are'^needed. On the other hand, the council holds few meetings 

, and most decisions seem to be ma§e informally among the major 

j partners and/ar at the executive committee level. By virtue of 

their dominance on the council they also exert control over 

parent* jpnembership {ihe school districts appoint the parent niembers) 

and the business /community representative, who is appoint j^d by 

^ • 

the council ^ * . 
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Forces hindering collabo ration^ 

• — ^ " — f 

1. An unsupportive university attitude. The Teacher Center 
certainly faces a major barrier in'the form of an unsupportive 
presidency at West Texas State University. However, the center 
has assigned itself a large nximber of functions the present 
partners could presjfimably work on even in the face of that 
opposition. Examples are the joint planning of the support the 
local school district^ are to provide student teachers, the 
development of procedures for recommending supervising 
teachers, and advising the school districts and the college of 
education on in-service programs, all activities in which the 
ceiiter is not now involved. Respondents saijj they saw no reason 
why these aiptiyities could not be carried out thro\i|h the center, 
\ although adequate procedures already exist. If nothing else, 
one would think that the involvement of the present ^achei^ 
Center partners in such activities might ^d up generating enough 
pressure tq force the unsupportive administration into a mo-^ 
cooperative posture. ' - . . 

Much of the collaborative activity of the center revolved 
around competency-based teacher education, and,, now that it 
is no longer mandated, that collaborative relationship seems to 
be growing cold. Perhaps the bilingual proposal recently sub- 
mitted will become the vehicle for collaboration that the competency 
based teacher eduction movement once. was. 
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.HOUSTON 
Forces supporting collaboration 

« 

Operations Committee members cited at least three forces 
which contribute to their efforts to attain and maintain cooperative 
. relationships. 

1. First is the commitment to competency-based teacher education 
. of Teacher Center members who, in sharing a common philosophy 

qf education, are not hJLndered by major yalue conflicts. 

2. Second is their shared perception of payoffs or rewards 
inherent in Teacher Center participation. The representative 
seemed to believe that they stand to rgain personally, and their 

* institutions benefit through teghnical assistance, receipt of better 
student teachers and professional growth. 

3. Third, members noted a strong sense of mutual professional 
respept among the Operations Committee partners. A"4ii^ level 
of trust and respect is vital for the meaningful exchange of views, 
and they feel this level has been attaine<^ i^ the Houston Teacher 
Center. 

Force%hindering collaboration. 

Two major constraints to collaboration among paxrtners are the: 
lack of time available for participation, especially release time 
for teachers, and the lack of funds for further program develop- 
ment. 



Another constraint that cannot be disregarded is what is des- 
cribed as fe^r on the paii; of tenured teachers of competency- 
based teacher education. Some advisory board members feel 
that this fear is due more to ignorance about the topic than Any- 
thing else. This suggests that a systematic effort should be 

made to find out how sizable the resistance is, what it is based 
> 

\s on, and to explain the program thoroughly. 

The Teacher Center program is ultimately expected to become ^ 

♦ 

involved in approving preservice and in-service training and 
certification even to the point of assuming some of the state board ^ 
functions in this regard. ThS center has provided for its continued 
operation through the special Teacher Center fund described earlier. 
It may^ therefore, be able to, pursue and explore new collaborative 
roles while other sites strug^l^^ secure basic operational support. 

FORT* WORTH . ^ ^ 

. Forces supporting collaboration. 

1. The. main forces supporting collaboration seem to be the SB 8 
inahdate and the hope that the Teacher Center will improve the 
utilization of local resources and better coordinate the placement^ 
of student teachers and the selection of supervising teachers. 
Forces hindering collaborative efforts. 

' !• Competency^,feased teacher education programs are at different^e 
stages of development. This, makes it harder for all the partners 
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to move in corfcert on certain activit^ie's and probably influences 
the selection of^uper vising teachers and the in-service training 
opportunities that different universities are abl^to offer, 

2. An exceptionally large number of studei^ teachers a|;e available* 
Texas Women.' s Unive.rsity has about 2000 undergraduate students 
in teacher education, Texas Christian University has about 300 
undergraduates in the Forth Worth schools per year, and North 
Texas, State University^j with the largest nimiber of majors in 
teacher education in Texas, has thousands of students it could 
place in the Fort Worth ar&a. 

3. Many council members have to travel a total of two to three 
hours in order to Attend council nleetings. A look at a map c5f 
the Fort Worth area reveals the distance to the sites at which ^ 
student 'teachers are placed. One university repres^tative 
noted that he works with teachers in seventeen school districts 
each semester, sits on three advisory councils that meet monthly, 
and is also responsible for teaching two courses per semester 
ais^hg university. His travel time is enormous, 

4* The distances separating students atnd supervising teachers, 
and the way their placement is organized,, inhibit building meaning^ 
ful professional relationships. Supervising teachers, for example, 
do not meet as a group, nor do they have adequate opportunitie^tJ 
interact s\ifficiently.:55^h iiniversity professionals, • 
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ADDITIONAL INSIGHTS BASED ON INTERVIEWS WITH TCIES , 
. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERS ' ' , 

In conversations with six members of the TCIES executive committee 

and two other officiajs within the TEA, the following generalizations emerged, 

1. The^ TCIES EkectitiYg^Gommittee ,- ^ - . * 

f , :\ .... , \^ 

. The committee has representatives fronjtrae -Texas Education* 
Agency; the professional associations, colleges and universities, 
service centers and local school districts. In general these individuals 
represent thei? respective groups and tend to keep the interests of- 
these groups dn mind at meetings. Any member could, if he wished, 
however, advocate anjr line that seenied .useful to him; in that sense,- 
members can be independent of their constituencies. 

College and universify people seem especially willing to "make--*^" 
a case" for their "party's!' point of vi6w. Their attitude is in constrast 
to that of the school disfricts, who seem not as fully aware of their 
responsibilities and interests. The. education service center seems 
clear in its mission and is reported to be a good way '^o get closer 
io the schpol district. " One respondent noted that the "harvest is 
/ ready, " for professional associations 4n teacher education to be 
in.VSJlved, and,^ with "proper leatJership" from th^e-Texas State Teachers' 

c 

♦ » t 

Association the task will be easy. The Texas State Teachers' Association 
itself believes that the centers' are "one of the best-things that ever 



* happened. " Although they .do not "have aU the aitswers" they do 
provide "6ne way the professional teacher can become part of teacher . 
education" and have a "greater voice. " 

In fact, the Texas dfcate Teachers' Association is said to be 
working immediately toward two ends: (1) representation for pro- • 
fessional associations on local Teacher Center boards equal to that 
of colleges and school districts. Accordingly, the Texas State Teachers' 
-Association is working to revise the bylaws in existing local Teacher 

" €e^ers and is pushing newly formed local Teacher Centers in this 
direc$ion^ Tiie Texas State Teachers' Association \yould also Uke to 

^Save>5tudeni^representatives, selected by student NpA chapter^ on 
locM^eacher-Center b9ar4s; (2) continuity. Currehtly4he Tek^s 
State Tfeacher^»-'Asgocration local chapter president's or) other term 

"-Officers serve as ^epresent^fves to local Teacher Center boards. As 
li ' result, there is frequent turnover. The Texa4 St ^e; Teachers' 
Association would like to see the bylaws changed )Bo':^^t chapters 
could selec* a more or less permanent representaf.j[v^«:Vh9 wouIfJ 

■ ^ - -'v V 

consequently be better informed and more effective., . v.. \'v «. 




It has been reported" that, to date, the Texas Statltr^*fi^J:hers', ;.\ 
Association members have-not been very effective in pr^Vldi^ ^P-Ffx 
to local Teacher Center board meetings. Partly in respoltSje^M^^^^^' A'V 
problem, the Texas State Teachers' Association has dpcided^p'ro- ' • 
vide guidelines and staff assistance to professional represental|^A. . ' '{"^ . 

• - , ' • :■ * -K 
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Members do feel a re>ai sense of responsibility, however, arid it is 
believed that the teaching profession is now ready to serve effectively 
and to take a more positive approach to formulating teacher education. 
But they need help. A major ,prol5'lem is that the teachers asked *to 
serve are all visible, busy people; it w(5uld be helpful if meeting 
schedules could be arranged with the teachers' work day in mind. 

Some respondents speculate that effective involvement of.pro- 
fessional associations may culminate in a new board for certification, 
legally and organizatio;tially analogous to the present State Boa^*d of ^ 
Examiners. Some say that the State Board of Educat|jjn wouJ^d be 
pleased by such a move. The belief is that the Texas Education 
Agency and the Texas State Teacher^' Association can and would work 
together on such a developinent and that niany persons "in both; agencies 
would welcoine it. • • ' • 

2. The Executive Committee's input to decisipn making . • 

The board i^s advisory and is not directly involved in decision 
making. \According to one re*sponderrt, however,* board members 
lave satisfactory opportunities^to- consider issues^'^and to provide adequat 
input. In general, when an issue arises, the TClES director, and his 

■ ' ' ' ' ■ L ■ ' ' 

staff prepare agenda items and lay out possible alternatives. The 
agendas and pertinent material reach board members three to 
dayfe before the meeting. Sojpae members f6el4hat, since the rjiaterial 
is sometiihes bxilky, there is riot sufficient time to study improperly; 
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others do not share that concern. At the meeting remarks are usually ^ 
directed at eliminating all but a few alternatives, prqvj^ing inp\it on 
those remaining, then leaving the final decision to the director. 
Although these discussions are reported,at subsequent meetings, some 
members do not feel sufficiently involved in TCIES planning. Respondents 
report that the two to three Ijours of meetingtime, plus the short 
leadtime before meetings, is not sufficient to consider the decisions 

t 

properly and to obtain additional information. Thus some members < 

o 

feel that the committee could do more, and would welcome the opportunity 

to become more involved. 

3. Nature of interaction of me mbers . 

; : > «■ . ' 

The TCIES board was described as essentially fred in its inter- ' . 

action. Special jinterests do, of course, come up' as, for example, the 

pressure from institutions of higher education to continue to play the.^ 

key role in teacher education, as imposed to the pressure from service 

centers to obtain a more vital role for themselves in the' same arena. 

But the group ;s said to recognize its own political quality and tends 

( 

to worlc in ways that balance out such special interests.- So, far as 
input from individual groups is concerned, colleges and imiversities ' 
are said to provide the most, with the service centjers a cldse second. 
Texas E^cation Agency members feel le^s rep-resentative of any 
particular interest and tend tb" work for .group balance. The school 
district pe'ople tend not to be as aggressive, probably because they are 



not as "status" conscious as the other representatives tend to be; 
also, in this "situation/ they are furthest reipoved from the roles 
they ordinarily' play and, consequently do not feel as free as the 
others to . argue. They are also the most recent members and "haye 
received little orientation. Although on the whole, input tends to 
foUow a party line, discussions are reported to bring out all vantage, 
points. 

4. Characterizing Local Teacher Centers 
a. The local Teacher Center concept. 

It is the Texas Education Agency's prerogative to screen teacher 
education.pro^ram proposals coming from the colleges. The; Texas 
' Education^ gency is expected to take the lead in,grogram chang;e, 
although the initiative- coulcf^me. from e^iierSiie Division of Teacher 
Education within the Texa? Education- A genfty or irom indivithial 
•coUeges, During the t)eriod of dev^iopmfentof. ahy^pj^^^ the 
division endeavors to consult witir^jleges 5.0. that by the time a pro- 
gram "coifies to it officially, it"M£6^y has some acquaintance with it. 
The division screens proposals prior-.to their being submitted to the 
State Board of Examinees fof-^.e^her Education. It- is advisory to 
the state board ^d was appcjinted by them*. The state board always 
includes at least three classroom-teachers. . 

The local Teacher Centers are,;.riequired to "review"^ all college .< , 
proposals prior to their submission io -the' Division ofTeadher Education 



• 

The local Teacher Centec boards are advisory ancj the review is 
nothing more nor less than a consultation. C^t-^gfs are not required 
to respond to suggestions during these consultations and, generally, 
the Texas Education Agency usually rec^ves a letter stating only 
that the consultation hlas occurred.' K the college did not call for the 
local Teacher Center review, or the advice given during a consultation 
is not heeded,' then the Texas Education Agency expects to receive 
notice from the local Teacher Center to that effect. K the local 
Teacher Center does not take that initiative, the Texas Education 
Agency cannot challenge a proposal. Apparently local Teacher Centers 
usually report the substance of a critique made of a proposal, although 
there is no formaUzed way to dp that,^nor-is it requii-ed. 

The local Teacher Center plays a strong role in involving both 
practitioners (teachers) and employers (school districts) in teacher 
education. Some respondents reported that professional preparation 
is no longer the prerogative of an institution of higher education and 
any college or vmiversity that insists on playing a unil^eral role 
in this regard is simply o\it of touch with the world. Indeed, if a 
college or university becomes too- protective, the profession may 
well decide that it is time to shift the focus of teacher education else- 
. where, and such a decision is entirely withifl the realm of possibility. 

A local Teacher Center could, for example, simply contract for the 
•'instructional services it wanted from an institution of higher education. 
.//: - ■ f 
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Professional organizations might weU determine that the responsibility 
for training should be theirs, and many superintendents in Texas feel 
that school districts could perform that function. At the local Teacher 
Center such diverse points of view can be openly discussed and agree- 
ments reached. \ ■ 

b. Descriptive dimensions . , . 

' ■ In keeping with the comments on the local Teacher Center concept 
made above, one respondent emphasized that the state never contemplated 
that the local Teacher Centers would be anything more than an advisory 
board. Thus, no need was seen for operational funds: there would be 
no central office, no telephone bills, and no staff. AU functions would 
, be carried out by regrouping already existing staff and resources— . ■ 
directors of student teaching in colleges and universities, and others^- 
within the individual institutions. Of course, there is the $50 stipend 
from SB 8 that some people feel wiU increasingly be diverted by 
school districts to local Teacher Centers. Apparently there is also . . 
some possibUity that t^e funds provided by House BHl 240 for ten paid 
in-service days for all Texas teachers wiU be simHarly diverted. *rhe 
need for operational funds, however, depends, in part, on the different 
.emerging local Teacher Center configurations. 

The idea of a local Teacher Center as silhply an advisory boai'd 
was combined ^£ another Teacher Center concept that had emerged 
from other federally funded programs: that these centers were 
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administrative offices and performed actual. acti vities. * Historically, 
these two ideas have become meshed, at least in the TCIES funded 
local Teacher Centers. It is the local Je'acher Centers that emphasize 
actual activities that use the SB 8 funds for a variety of purposes. 

Another respondent referred to the same distinction between 
advisory board and project-operating local Teacher ,CentersJ>y 'dirt- 
lining two dimensions on which he felt local Teapher Centers could be 
characterized. Each of these dimensions form a continuum: * : ' 

1. A managerial-operational continuum. Some local Teacher 
Centers, like San Antonio, see themselves as m'ahagerial 

. organizations or holding companies; they do not engage in 
operational activities hvA shi policy, raise fimds, and so forth. ^ 
Others, like Fort Worth, see themselves as operators of 
projects, and endeavor to stimulate and support local people 

who are working on problems of concern to them.. - / 

/ 

/ 

2. A centralized-decentralized dimension^ Some local T'eachef ^ 

V 



Centers have established a centralized operation like Fort " 

Worth in which all local Teacher Center operations have a kind / 

of central physical facility into which participants must come 

to avail themselves of resources and materials. Others, like 

Dallas, have set up a varl'ety of operation centers that might f 

even be transient as new problems arise and older ones'are 

solved. These- local Teacher Centers use what was described 
* > ' ^ ' 
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as •'commando tactics'' in taking advantage bf needs wherever 

and Whenever they arise. In part, decentralization is likely. 

Jo be found in geographically dispersed local Teacher Centers 

such as West Texas/ 
♦ 

An additional factor was mentioned ag important in any attempt 
at characterizing'a local Teacher Center. This, is the kind of 
stability found at the executive level .of the institution. One - 

V 

resppndent stated that those local Teacher Centers that suffer 
or have suffered frequent changes in leadership do not do as well 
as those at which there is some continuity. In El Paso, for 
example, both the university dean and the school district 
superintendent were replaced at the same time, influencing 
the Teacher Center adversely. In Dallas, the directors of 
the center were replaced frequently, and, althou^ this was 
* seen by some as having severely slowed the project, a core 
group of individuals remained to lend it continuity. There were 
no changes at a hi^er level of management, however, to inter- 
fere with the development of the Teacher Center in matters of 
policy. In West Texas, the major'personalities responsible 
for the development of the Teacher Center have remained associated 
with it since its early years. However, it has been reported 
that recent changes in the presidential and vice presidential" 
levels of West Texas State University are blocking those 
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collaborative relationships which the Teacher Center has managed 

to establish as a matter of policy or principle. 

3# Activities andpaj^ffs. Indications are that pro^3?c(inmatic 

efforts are coming into T^iuch better focus at both TCIES and local 

> ' 

Teacher Center levels,. It is said that, as far as TCIES is con- 
cerned, the board spends mtich of its time dealing with three 
elements; competency-based teacher education, increasing 
involvement of T<::iES in local Teacher Centers in designing in- 
servi^ce programs for teachers not limited to student teacher 

, supervisors, and bilingual education. These, foci are described 
a& haying emerged throu^ an "inductive approach" and depend 
on needs identified at the local Teacher Center level. The impression 
is that the local Teacher Centers themselves are "settling down" 
to particular program areas; for example, the preservice imder- 
graduate competency-bas^ teacher, education program at Houston 
and the emphasis oh local problem solving in Fort Worth. 

One respondent felt that three general payoffs of local Teacher 
Center activity are beginning to become apparent: ' ' • 

a* Considerable progress is being made toward the go'al^of 
interaction between consumers and producers of iteac6er education. 
Collaboration at the operational level is going on apac-e. The 

' ease of Fort Worth was specifically cited as an example of inter- 

/ ■ • ^ , 

group communication becoming commonplace. It was estimated 



that most persons involved with the local Teacher Center in 
• Fort Worth average from two to three contacts per week with 
. p^ersons from other groups. In general, the local Teacher Center 
is considered to have worked out well as a major strategy for 
group interaction and for matching needs with p^CLgrams. 

b. Consixierable emphasis and activity is being generated 
tp make local Teacher Centers centers of in-service activity. 
This respondent felt that there ^s. a definite shift in interest and 
effort from pre'service to in-service training and that in-service 
training woxdd be extended, not just for the student teacher 
supervisors, bvrt for all teachers. ; ^ 

c. Outside resources made avaSable through TCIES are having* 
more generalized impactr For example, outside consultants and 
resource people, hired in relation to a particular project -and 

♦ * activity, are said to be widely used and to be affecting university 

and school people generally. Also, individual schools are not' 

5 

the only beneficiaries; central administrations of school districts 
are* said to have been touched as well. 
5., The emerging interest in collaboration. . ^ , 

The impression is readily 'formed from all of the interviews con- 
diict.ed that there is an earnest interest in having universities, school 

» 

districts, arid professional associations jointly influence teacher 
education. The comment was made that twenty-one TCIES- funded ■ 
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local Teacher Centers now work with about 50 percent of all student 
teachers in Texas, Thus, a substantial proportion of student teacher 
activity is beginning to conae under Teacher Center review. As the 
Teacher Renters become better established and increase their effective 
ness, they will undoubtedly influence the student teaching experience 
markedly and thus also in-service aiid preservice education. A 
dramatic development is that the Council of Education. 
Deans is said to have joined the Texas State Teachers' Association 
in February of 1975. And this spiHt of collaboration is not limited -to 
local TeachS'r Center board activities. It has now permeated even 
the Texas Education Agency, and the legislature itself is said to be 
interested in the idea. As one person pirt it, "The state has developed 
a structure by which the three vested interest groups can sit around 
a table" and discuss their concerns arxd interests in teacher education. 

o 

Now they must exert themselves, demand to be heard, and take an 
active role. In other words, the next move is up to them."" • 
^ In Texas, however, there are at l^ast two conflicting views on 
how change in teacher education may come, about; by mandated change 
or discretionary change. The basic idea behind mandated change is 
that any new thrust must be formalized and ptrt into law or it will 
amount to little more than talk. Discretionary change holds that ho 
change can b6 mandated and that, in fact, attempts at legislating 
change end vp diluting and retarding it. Also, \mder this view 
*' * 
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legislated changes are seen as eventually becoming barriers to change 
themselves, since time has a way of shifting people' s ideas about 
what is necessary, important, and changeable. One of the most 
notable efforts at mandated change in Texas has been that of competency- 
iDased teacher education. /Comp^ency-based.teacher education also 
became the theme around which much collaborative activity took 
concrete definition. The idea of competencies lent itself naturally * 
to what must be a major prcblem in any collaborative attempt, namely, 
deciding what it is thatT one wants to work on together, what tfie aims 
are,. and who will be responsible for what* 

Coiiipetency^based teacher education beqame a state mandate in 
1972., In 1974-75, however, the attorney general rendered the opinion ^ 
that the state bo^rd does not have the power to mandate competed cy- 
based teacher education for all institutions. Since competency^based 
teacher education ha^ become a vehicle for so much df the collal^orative 
activity among universities, school districts, and professional associa- 
tions, this was certainly an important development. While in many 
places such as Dallas and West Texas, enou^ interest in and momentum^ 
in competency-base'd teacher education had been obtained to sustain it, 
a slowdown in implementation was said to be noticeable. There are 
few, if any, institutional rewai-dg for the effort of designing and 

0 

implementing competency-based teajijher education, so a legal mandate 

^ 

at least provided a rationale, though some people insisted that competency- 

based teacher education interfered with academic freedom^ 
« 
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For the attorney general, of,cour«e^ competency-based ^eacher 

4 

education as an ideology or an attempt at mandated change was 

peripheral." What niattered was that a stat\ite passed in 1905 had 

created teachers colleges and it applied^to the seven schools still 

in existence. The law held that, gn- graduation,' students were entitled 

to a first class Texas certificate, whic^^ amounted to saying that if 

they got a' degree they were entitled to certification. As has happened 

to other statutes, of course, this one was generalized to cover the^ 

approximately sixty colleges now in existencfe, even thou^* none are 

any longer purely teachers colleges. As already implied, . although 

tRe opinions was rai^^d in connection with competency-based teacher 

education, it was not singled out. The larger question i^, for example, 
♦ 

whether the state can mandate anything at all, .and if competency-baped 
tg^her education cannot stand up xmder the opinion, then neither can 
the mandated Teacher Centers. In the opinion of one of the respondents, 
the state might bg wise to recognize that it is in a legal mess," and that 
a study shoxild be launched to clean it up.' If the attorney general's 
opinion is assumed to b^ correct, then the implication is that the whole 
/ Texas Education Agency framework must be reviewed. With all this 
tmcertainty, some respondents suggested that the agency internalize 
the Teacher Centfer pix>gram, make the state the fisctil agency, and 
allow it to become an agency^ function. 
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• Anotheir question that prises is the role that the federal goVemihent 
should play with regard to the^ Teacher Center^o^ram. Continued 
financial assistance on the f>a)i: of the federal government would permit 
the effort in Texas to exist for another year while these legal uncer- , 
tainties are sorted out. Over the long haul, however, one respondent 
felt that it was essential for the federal government to be able to collect 
some data on important characteristics of the centers with more ' 

i 

precision, than has been possible up to this time. Unless this is done, 
there will be'no way of telling^i^ether -federal money is or is not 
planting a seed. ' He suggested that experience now shows two dimensions 
to be crucial, and that -work is in progress on ways to establ-ish a profile 

on each of them. The twd dimensions would dmonstrafe what he called 

» .' - , . - 

structural potential and prbc^ess potential. Structural potential refers 

to the existence of' indices tHat lead you to believe that cooperative 

• ] 

'•activity is likely to tekfe place; an example is a viable link or connection 
between a Teacher Center and the state. Process potential demonstrates 

K. 

evidence that each partner is working with concepts of systematic change. 
Two particularly difficult problems arise here: one is to know how to 
document the impact of a particular program, the other is to help 
professional people assess their needs. It is with regard to the latter 
program that the need for collaboration among different institutions and 
organizations becomes paramount, for colleges certainly, .cannot find 
out what the goals of the schools should be by themselves. . 



p. GENERAL REMARKS 

Collaboration is a slippery matter. Everyone has had the experience ' 
of being a tneiyiber of a group charged with accomplishing something and 
has faced the confusipn involved in achieving enough cohesion to worl^ 
cooperatively and productively. Typically, just when, as a group member, 
one thinks that 'things have become fairly well sorted out, some-new 

situation arises which makes one question whether the groirp has made any^ ' 

/ 

progress in working effectively together or whether that is even possible. 

/ 

It is useful, due to thig confusion, to. consider for a moment an analogy 
between the dynamics of an advisory council and some generalizations that 
may be made about the dynamics of groups generally. y 

On occasion it was possible to see council members congratulating 
each other on the ^'openness" of their conversations and the honesty wit h^ 
which they felt they confronted and resolved th^ir differences. It niight bj? 
a mistake, however, to consider such cbnversation about their interaction 
as an example of the openness and honesty for which they st^ve. Instead, 
one may consider such conversations as "testing'' behavior on. the part of 
the members and a first attempt at "becoming conscious of the process in- 
volved. Such comments can then be understood to have a symbolic value — 
standing for attempts at establishing new norms rather than representing y 
existing norins ..^Conversations of this type are common in the early 
deVelopm^'of^, "group" whep members have successfully completed a 
collabc^ative task and are just as relieved that the moment is over as they 



are happy that they survived it. The collaborative bortd between members 
can hardly be said to have been tested in such a situation although certainly 
a foundation may have been laid. Similarly, councils may sometimes appear 
more united in their opposition to an outside force than on a common goaL 
Members of a group can be driven together in common opposition to an 
outside force and later find- -upon removal of that force- -that they have 
less in common than they first supposed or at least that they have been 
protected from the opportunity of going, through what one person termed, 
in a different context, the "bloody busin^^'s'* of recognizing and accepting 
their, own and each other's differences. It.i^s easier to unite in defense or 
opposition to an outside constraint, thaL|x it is ';tp work at establishing coUabora 
tive relatioi;i ships. In fact it may be a jrelier thiat such a constraint has 
arisen since it^provides a good rational^ for discontinuing the painful 
attempt at collaboration. For such reasons indices of collaboration which 
have be^ discuss.ed in this volume may be doubted. But these comments 
aVe made not to c^st a doubtful eye on the attempts at collaboration made 
in Texat but to further .point out how difficult an undertaking it is to bring 
together diverse groups in an already complicated issue. More subtle, 
less well understood, and harder to study intra and interpersonal and inter- 
group dynamics play a critical, determining role in setting up organiza- 

v.. 

tional structures. Merely to insist that the topic of collaboration be looked 
at i'^an unusual and courageous^ step for it is bound to touch on sensitive 
matters. Yet studying it also draws, the actors' attention to it and may prod 



its nourishment— a point perhaps not lost onthose who commissioned the 

study. . . ' . 

Such considerations of the dynamics of human interaction aside, this 
•section will now summarize some general issues abqut collaboration that 
emerged in^the course of the. study. The comments y^ill be organized under 
tfife- headings. of mission, organizational structure, and communication. 

1. The Teacher Center Mission It was stressed by numerous 
-respondents that the professional preparation of teachers is no longer the 
prerogative of any single institution. Moreover, collaboration on this task 
among different partners sudi as the universities, the schopl districts, the 
professional associations, the service centers and the^commujiity must 
■ amount to more than just a polite association. Collaboration ammg these 
'groups is essential for the mutual resolution of common problems if not 
also to the survival of different parties. But in order for the different 
parties to collaborate there must be some agreement identifying the goals ^ 
and functions of a Teacher Center. 

The interviews seln to show that identifying a mission or clarifying 
the Teacher -Center concept is a developmental and evolutionary process. 
At first there may be some general statements which are agreed to on paper 
• Time and minimal resources are also set aside, by the different partners. 

The commitment to collaboration may, at that point, be superficial or 
. at least untested but as the Teacher Center members become engaged in 
"different activities new criteria of commitment emerge. Engaging in actual 
activities provides a live test, serves to clarify the early thrust and en- 
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courages the hard task of ordering good intentions. All of this^ however, 
takes time. Often clarification of flie Teacher Center concept is gained by 
realizing what it is not. 

Once there is agreement on what purposes a Teacher Center might ^ 

V 

realistically serve, a milestone may have been reached but an unlimited 
number of additional questions are also raised. For exapaple, the originator 
of the Teacher Center in Texas thought that their operating expenses cduld 
be paid through existing vmiversity and school district budgets. This notion 
makes sense providing a Teacher Center becomes invo^d only in the place- 
ment of teachers. But many Teacher Centers have progressed beyond 
this original point to include other functions and it may now. be necessary 
for the legislature to rethink that basic funding scheme^ Not until a Teacher 
Centei^ knows what it is or knows what it wishes to become can it decide, 
f^r example, whether it needs space and if so what kind of space it requires. 
As basic purposes are debated the^Teacher Center's scope of authority 
may also come into question. At present different levels or spheres of 

authority may be found among the Teacher .Centers: in -San Antonio the coun- 

.V 

cil or board is advisory; in Fort Worth it makes policy; and in Houston it 

assumes certain implementation functions. 

Besides the need for funds or the need to' clarify the authority of a. 

♦ 

Teacher Center coimcil relative to.that of other existing bodies, a nuniber 
of other problems also, arise in. defiiiihg the Teacher Center misfeion. The 
. different Teacher Center m-envbers may bring vdistly different experiences 



and points of view to the table which may make for ccnstructive or destruc- 
tive conflict. Part of the problem is defining the roles of the different mem- 
bers* Whatever collaboration may mean, insisting on something like parity 
may be a simplistic solution* Since the partners involved differ both in 
their interests and what they can contribute, it seems sensible to determine 
the abilities of each partner and what their contribution to the center might 
be. Insisting on equal responsibilities for each member encourages people 
to look for ways in which they can assert their veto power rather than for 
ways in which they can contribute. This is no small problem. The need to 
ensure that each member adequately contributes to the deliberations of the 
council may be beyond the capabilities of any organizational structure and 
perhaps c^ only be satisfied by the integrity of those with decision-making 
responsibility. 

Finally, there must be some reward for both the member institutions 
and the individual representatives involved. This is particularly important 
in the case of the universities whose reward systems do not appear at all 
compatible with the functions of the Teacher Center. This too involves 
"understanding what the Teacher Center is so that rewards can be made to 
correspond to its actual functions. Prt>fessional schools such as schools 
of education may have to set their own standards for promotion ^(different 
from those regulating their universities as a whole) which are in keeping' 
with the different roles they play 'relative to their client systems. Collabora- 
tion may not get far without such a move. 

i 
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2. Organizational Structure Given that form follo\vs function, we can 
now consider the organizational structure appropriate to the mission of a 
Teacher Center. At the state level this question involves deciding* where 
Teacher Centers should be located to properly serve the state and relate 
effectively to the way the education service centers are distributed. At 
the local level organizational structures must be found to accomodate 
different mandates carrying out different influence. SB 8 specified l;hat 
the universities and the school districts should cooperate in student teacher 
education centers. In fact, it specifies that the colleges or universities 

^ - . ■ ■ 

should be the ones to initiate the efforts and hence may give them an influ- 
ential edge fromithe start. The state standecrds, though not carrying the. 
force of law, specified that the professions should also be included. And 
TCIES spught to make the funds it was prepared to allocate to local 
Teacher Centers contingent on the inclusion of the education service cen- 
ters and the commtmity on their advisory councils. Due to these conflicts 
it is not often clear to the members by what authority they sit on the 
council although It iSsClear tathem that they have differing degrees of ' 
power. At present the^ basic organizational \mit for the Teacher Centers has 
not been determined. ^ ; _ 

The size of a council- and its ability to effectively make decisions 

•* , . 

.are obviously related. At the moment cpuricil men>bership rahges Irom 
. about a dozen to nearly seventy people* When large numbers of represen- 
tatives are involved a complicated system of committees and subcommittees 
^aa been established whi^h creates logistical problems^' complicated voting 



procedures, and inconsistent terms of service. Large groups know they 

> 

cannot be viable and hence many important decisions are^either made at 
the committee level or else privately. In some cases a jSartner such as 
the education service center or the community may not be represented on 
the program or executive committee involved and thus loses its chance to 
influence the decisions made. 

A challoige still facing the Teacher Centers which were part of this 
study, and probably most other Teac-her Centers as weU, is to write an 
effective and comprehensive set of bylaws. This, too, is probably an 
evolutionary process. As the different partners^ work together, defining 
the rules of , membership and procedure will become increasingly important, 
and only after -operating for several years do some Teacher Centers find 
it possible to become specific about criteria for membership, who may or 
may not chair a committee, how representatives are chosen, and so on. 
It seems that only after members have been involved in-somer activity do 
things like rules governing tenure and a quorum become important. 
Nevertheless, generally it is preferable to have bylaws written incremen- 
tally based on needs arising from experience than to adopt- a standard set 
of procedures. . The Teacher Center is, after all, a unique organization 
and rules governing it must fit its purposes. 

As an organization's goals chang.5, and as the environment within 
. which it operates changes, the organization may be called upon to change 
its structure. Also, as is evident in Texas, so much in an environment 
may remain continuously uncertain or in flux (legal mandates, funding 
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constraints or demands, changing personnel^br membership and so on) that 
a Teacher Center finds it desirable to maintain a flexible organizational 
posture. Although this makes the organization adaptable and responsive 
to changing currents it carries the risk of purposeless activity which 
diminishes the organization's effect. Thus, Teacher Caters may perhaps 
be usefully classified according to the extent to which 1:hey retain a loose 
changing posture or they crystalize around a set of goals. Perhaps the 
managerial-operational continuum and the centralized-decentralized 
dimension mentioned in Section N would be pertinent to the construction 
of such a classification scheme. It is easy to underestimate the role that 
the loose organizational arrangements that characterize some of the 
Teacher Centers have played in their development. It may have been 
impossible to achieve :^s much as has been achieved in Texas if the 
Teacher Centers had not been able to use the different sources of funds 
which were available. This may be particularly so' in the case of TCBES 
at the state level which had to conform to the changing national and state 
programs and politics. 

3, Commimication^ Obviously a collaborative effort such as a 
Teacher Center will be severely hindered in its operation unless healthy 
communication chaxmels exist within the organization and with its various 
links to tbi^nvironment. 

Ttie organizational structure of a Teacher Center will influence the 

» 

amount and kind of communication that is p*ossible. Very large advisory 
councils may 'be the result of attempting to adequately represent different 



groups interested in teacher education, but their very size may seriously 
decrease the opportunity people have to know one another and eventuaUy 
to collabo-rate. A certain amount ofeinf ormal interaction is probably 
necessary in order to establish a basis for effective communicalion on 
the many issues that confront a Teacher Center. 

Probably no collaborative effort is possible until there exists sufficient 
unanimity on goals, purposes and structure. Lack of such agreement is 
bound to lead to subterfuge V^hich in the long run will be counterproAactive. 
On the other hand, there will always be multiple viewpoints-, and ifi that . ^ 
sense, what is needed is not so much a pingle voice but a way of harmonizing 
the different voices. Besides building an effective internal communication 
system among members the repre'sentatives themselves must find ways • 
of keeping their constituents properly informed. Although the/advisory 
councils are thought of as an input mechanism they must function^ just as 
• effectively -the other way around: to make member organizations aware of 
whSit happens in, the Teacher Center. Without this, it is unlikely that 
interest by member organizations in favor of the Teacher Centers will grow. 
, This npt only raises the question of what is effective communication but 

also- who the 'representative^ of a givdn organization might be. Typically. 
•• 'each member group has the feeling that "you can't understand us unless . 
. you're one of.us, "''. This emphasizes the difficulty that groups have communi- 
eating their point of view to others. Some organizations like Universities 
and school districts may find it easier to choose representatives. .Deans 



or administrators exist which make them likely candidates .although it is 
not always clear "that they would be th,e^est representatives. The community, 
on the other hand, has no such ready-made fxinctionary who could represent 
it and its problem is more acute/ 

At present some representatives have more powter to commit their 
organizations than do others, although member organizations may always 
choose to veto or not endarse an action their representative has taken. 
Some representatives feel hampered because they must, in effect, poll 
their membership before they can fully support certain actions. Obviously 
both .the veto power and the different degrees to whidh representatives can 
commit their organizations make collaboration difficult,. 

Some councils also struggle with preparing adequate minutes and 

agendas, failing to make these available "to council members in sufficient 

•J 

time before a council meeting so they may have the opportunity to study 
them tJ^Droirghly. This is important not only because representatives have 
to be properly infoi»med but also because suspicion and distrust can be 
created when such logistics are not handled properly. It may Ibok as 
though there is a strategy to impede discussion and input to decision making; 

A number of different strategies are evident in attempts at facili^. 
tating communicajtioh. Coordination committees have been established a,t 
'the school district level, and Teacher Center representatives have gone 
to various colleges and universities in order to explain thjfelr program. In 
order to achieve better xinderstandihg among the major partners, rep- 



resentatives have been chosen who are at least fan.mar.with the cultures 
of the schools and universities. However, formal attempts at orienting 
■ new members (and org^izations to each other) might be helpft.1 as weU as 
- greater emphasis on what each member group stands to gain from coopera- 
• tJ^^articipation. It is also becoming clear to the Teacher Centers visited 
that rules of membership must not be disadvantageous to particular groups. 
For example, it is important not to change representatives too often since 
knowledge about the needs of the Teacher Center and the necessary status 
to act on that knowledge is only earned over tiiiie. . - 

Finally, some vehicle must be found to make effective contact with the 
Texas Education Agency-a^ble to each Teacher Center. Some, of course 
have a state representative sitW^their councfl but this will not be 
, possible for each Teacher center. A type of ombudsman is needed who will 
be particularly responsiv^to theneeds of the local Teacher Centers. 
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